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‘Take Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour “ges 
to camp with you ~ it's so handy : 


Have golden brown pancakes every morning 
—delicious muffins, too, are easy to prepare, 
from flour out of the same red package. 


A little flour, a little water, a minute’s mixing, a hot 
griddle, and bingo!—you have ‘em, those wonderful 
Aunt Jemima Pancakes. Simple recipes on the pack- 


age for muffins, waffles and breadsticks, too. 


Is not that enough to cause the outdoor man to keep 
a good supply of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour on hand? 
It is tightly sealed and takes up little space. 


There’s any number of uses for Aunt Jemima. Fish 
rolled in it will brown with a savory crust when fried. 
Without Aunt Jemima ready-mixed Pancake Flour half 
a dozen extra cans and sacks of ingredients must be kept. 
Besides, there would be a world of measuring and mixing. 


Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour is complete—correctly 
proportioned flours, baking powder, powdered sweet milk, 










everything necessary—all thoroughly _ blended. The 
simple addition of water makes perfect pancakes. No 
expert knowledge of cooking is needed. And what is Soc 
more satisfying for breakfast than a plateful of rich —— 
brown pancakes, swimming with yellow country butter oo 
and smothered with maple sirup? “ey? m5.5 
Ise in town, Honey! my, 
C 
Order today a red package of Aunt Jemima Pancake . =, 


Flour from your grocer and try it out—you’ll never be 
without it again this summer. Aunt Jemima Mills 
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Yams 









Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Copyright 1919, Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri 
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How will 


you have 


your laughs? 


LAUGH—an expression of mirth peculiar to the 
human species. (‘That man is a bad man who 
has not within him the power of a hearty LAUGH." 


"TAKE that from Webster’s Dicticnary. 

Still, there’s a choice. The motion picture come- 
dies following the flash of that word Paramount on 
the screen are sure-fire laugh-stuff always, every- 
where. All you have to be is human. 

It really matters littlhe which you will have. 
They’re all Paramount Comedies 

Paramount-Mack Sennett Comedies, from the 
studios of Mack Sennett, the man who invented 
the moving picture comedy. Mack Sennett—always 
two jumps ahead of the rest in his frantic flivvers, 
his hullabaloo of flying feet, his merry bunch of 
pretty girls; trained bears and cross-eyed gentlemen ; 
knowing cats and sad-faced dogs—in a_ here’s-to- 





The best theatres show a new Paramount Comedy every week 


laughter half an hour that searches out your funny 
spot—Paramount-Mack Sennett Comedies. 


The great laugh-makers, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Drew, in Paramount-Drew Comedies—“ Henry ” 
and “ Polly ”—seeing yourselves as others look at 
you— 


The fun that sparkles in every second of Para- 
mount-James Montgomery Flagg Comedies— 


_ The hearty, boisterous play of “Fatty” Arbuckle 
in Paramount-Arbuckle Comedies— 


How will you have your laughs? All right, have 
em your way. You'll have plenty of company. Only 
don’t be stingy—bring the folks! 





Here are the titles of the recent releases 


Paramount-Mack Paramount-Arbuckle 
ee 99 “THE CooK’”’ 
“THe FoouisH AGE ; 
“THE LittLE Wipow’’ “THE SHERIFF’’ 


“WHEN LovE Is 
BLIND”’ 
““Love’S FALSE FACES’’ 


“CAMPING OUT’’ 
“Love” 


Two Every Month One Every Month 


tract y &% TH wna 
‘> ie 
* 


Paramount-James 

Montgomery Flagg 
“ONE EVERY MINUTE’’ 
‘“*BERESFORD OF 

THE BABoons” 

“THE Last BoTrLr’’ 
*““WELCOME, LITTLE 

STRANGER”’ 
One Every Month 


Paramount-Drew 
‘“ROMANCE AND RINGS’ 
“ONCE A MASON”’ 
“THE AMATEUR Liar’? 
“HAROLD, THE 

AST OF THE 

Saxons” 


One Every Month 





; FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION 


‘, ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L.LASKY Vice Pres. CECIL B.DE MILLE Director General 
* (NEW YORKWT - 
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Fig. : 
Fine sight. 
Low shot 


"ig. 1 
Full open sight. 
Correct aim 


F you don’t know 
the best way to 
sight a gun and 
Sharpshooter p lu g the tar get 
Medat square in the bull’s 
eye, it will pay you 
to study the diagrams on this 
page. These diagrams are taken 
from the book of instructions fur- 
nished to members of the Win- 
chester Junior Rifle Corps. 
Instruction in alignment of 
sights, the three correct positions 
for shooting, rules for gun safety 
are given to every member of the 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps. 
Every fine point that makes for 
expert shooting is taught in this 
organization of expert boy Marks- 
men of America. 





Fig. Fig. Fig. & 
Too full. Not + Not centered; 
High shot Left shot too full. 


High right shot 


How to draw a bead on a mark 


Start a W. J. R. C. ‘‘Unit”’ 

with your friends 

Why not get together with half 
a dozen of your chums, join the 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 
and organize a regular Unit which 
will be officially recognized by 
National Headquarters? 

The W. J. R. C. will help you 
from start to finish in rigging up 
an indoor or outdoor range. It 
provides for officers, supervisors, 
and adult instructors to make 
your shooting safe. It costs you 
nothing to join the W. J. R. C. 
There are no dues and no military 
obligations. The W. J. R. C. 
was organized solely to encourage 
better marksmanship and better 
sportsmanship among boys and 





structor stokes long 


Fig. 6 Fig. 7 
Sightinclined, Sight inclined. the ‘barrel to to see i # the 
Low left shot Low right shot aim is correct. 


girls of America. Any boy or girl 
not over 18, who is in good 
standing in his or her community, 
is eligible. 

Membership in the W. J. R. C. 
covers the United States. There 
is hardly a town now that has not 
at least a small “Unit” of the big 
national organization where boys 
are learning to become expert 
riflemen and are competing among 
themselves for the famous Win- 
chester Marksman, Sharpshooter 
and Expert Rifleman Medals. 

Get the official plan and handbook 

Every reader of Boys’ Life send 
your full name and address to 
National Headquarters, 275 Win- 
chester Ave., New Haven, Conn., 


U. S. A., Division 610. 


Standard types of 22 caliber Winchester Rifles, popular with members of the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps. 








WINCHESTER Take-down .22 caliber single shot rifle. 
A low-priced, light weight gun made tn two sizes. 


WINCHESTER JUNIOR RIFLE CORPS 


National Headquarters, 


WINCHESTER MODEL 
rifle, 20-inch round barrel. Shoots three sizes of ammunt- 
tion. The most popular .22 caliber repeater, used extensively 
by members ofthe W.J.R 








-%6. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber 





275 Winchester Avenue, New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 








Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 

Nat’! Headquarters, 275 Winchester Ave. 

New Haven, Conn., U.S. A., Division 610 
Gentlemen: } 

Please register my name as a member of 

the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, and send 
me a membership button and certificate of 
membership. Also tell =“ how to organize a 
Local Unit of the W.J.R 


Very sag yours, 
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i By the Presid i : 
Lom: “a = 
os y the President of the United States 2 
e HE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA have rendered notable service to the Nation during the 
q world war. They have done effective work in the Liberty Loan and War Savings campaigns, 
in discovering and reporting upon the black walnut supply, in cooperating with the Red Cross 
| and other war work agencies, in acting as despatch bearers for the Committee on Public Infor- 
i mation, and in other important fields. The Boy Scouts have not only demonstrated their worth 
. to the Nation, but have also materially contributed to a deeper appreciation by the American 
y people of the higher conception of patriotism and good citizenship. 
. HE BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT should not only be preserved, but strengthened. It deserves the sup- 
v port of all public-spirited citizens. The available means for the Boy Scout movement have thus far = 
- sufficed for the organization and training of only a small proportion of the boys of the country. There are = 
t approximately 10,000,000 boys in the United States between the ages of twelve and twenty-one. Of these = 
g only 375,000 are enroiled as members of the Boy Scouts of America. = 
rs MERICA cannot acquit herself commensurately with her power and influence in the great period now = 
t facing her and the world unless the boys of America are given better. opportunities than heretofore to = 
prepare themselves for the responsibilities of citizenship. = 
. VERY nation depends for its future upon the proper training and development of its youth. The Amer- = 
. ican boy must have the best training and discipline our great democracy can provide if America is to a 
T maintain her ideals, her standards and her influence in the world. = 
HE plan, therefore, for a Boy Scout week during which a universal appeal will be made to all Americans 2 
] ; :  Netenadag As = 
to supply the means to put the Boy Scouts of America in a position to carry forward effectively and = 
d continuously the splendid work they are doing for the youth of America, should have the unreserved support 
Oo of the Nation. 
1- HEREFORE, I, WOODROW WILSON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
do hereby recommend that the period beginning Sunday, June 8th, to Flag Day, June 14th, be observed 
i as Boy Scout Week through the United States for the purpose of strengthening the work of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 
EARNESTLY recommend that, in every community, a Citizens’ Committee under the leadership of a 
National Citizens’ Committee, be organized to cooperate in carrying out a program for a definite recog- 
_ nition of the effective services rendered by the Boy Scouts of America; for a survey of the facts relating to 
the boyhood of each community, in order that with the cooperation of churches, schools and other organiza- 
tions definitely engaged in work for boys, adequate provision may be made for extending the Boy Scout 
program to a larger proportion of American boyhood. 
HE BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT offers unusual opportunity for volunteer service. It needs men to act 
as committeemen and as leaders of groups of boys. I hope that all who can will enlist for such per- 
sonal service, enroll as associate members and give all possible financial assistance to this worthy organiza- 
tion of American boyhood. Anything.that is done to increase the effectiveness of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica will be a genuine contribution to the welfare of the Nation. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 
ONE this first day of May in the year of our Lord, one thousand nine hundred and nineteen, and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States of America, the one hundred and forty-third. 
By the President: (Signed) WOODROW WILSON. 
= ROBERT LANSING, Secretary of State. , = 
= = 
vs = = 
— = ont ne ' HeUOUPDMAASHOREONDORSEOONaaRREDET A aon Onan ne senee nnn ats enne rerrneeereenenneay 1 Hapeennsagnensanononneainecaer = 
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Seascout 
Song 
A ship is wood and metal 
Is metal, rigging and 
sail— 
She’s but an iron kettle, 
When hearts aboard her 
fail! 


Hauling Chorus, 
To my way—ay and yea, yea, 
We're bound away for many a day, 
A Seascout is a good Scout, 
So give us our seaway. 


The heart of ships is red-blood, 
Red-blood—never a doubt! 

And wood and iron useless 
Without the heart of a Scout. 


(Chorus) 


Our ship is what we make her, 
Make her—saucy and smart, 

No blustering wind shall break her, 
While we are all of a heart. 


(Chorus) 
By James A. Wilder, 
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Decoration by Walt Louderback 
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HK - chk - chk - chk - chk! 
Blim Fraser and Benny Grant 
heard the faint, rattling staccato, 
as if somebody was driving muffled rivets far off in the 
thick, gray fog, when they stopped the Lochinvar’s engine to 
listen for the whistler on Thumbcap. 

“There’s Uncle Nat!” exclaimed Blim. “ We must be close 
to Porcupine!” 

Blim and Benny, both nineteen, were running out to break 
ground for a summer camp on the Barred Islands, nine miles 
off the Maine coast. This group of islands resembles a dumb- 
bell; it consists of Porcupine and Crow, joined by a ledgy, 
under-water bar two hundred yards long. Blim’s Uncle Nat 
owned Porcupine, and he had a fighting claim to Crow, over 
which he was wrangling in the courts with Rufe Eaton. The 
two boys planned to camp on Porcupine for a summer of boat- 
ing, fishing and lobstering. . 

The distant staccato suddenly ceased. 
their ears. 

Hoo-00-00-00! Faint and vibrant on the salt, heavy air. 

“There she blows!” shouted Blim. “'Thumbcap!” 

Soon they were forging onward at full speed through the 
cheesy mist. The old white dory, towing behind, freighted al- 
most to the gunwales with a miscellaneous cargo, rolled and 
seesawed on the long Atlantic swells. 

Bang! 

It was the bark of a shotgun. Faint yells of wrath followed. 
The boys stared at each other in amazement. 

Chk-chk-chk-chk-chk ! 

The strange boat was approaching, chattering angrily. 
Louder and louder rocketed her exhaust. Soon it sounded 
close aboard, mingled with a sputter of ireful voices. 

“She'll run us down!” exclaimed Blim. “That isn’t Uncle 
Nat!” 

He made a trumpet of his hands. 

“Ahoy, there!” he roared. “ Keep off!” 

The voices stopped. Out of the fog, just ahead, popped a 
dirty, lead-colored bow, which sheered to starboard barely in 
time to avert a collision. A low, rakish, sharklike launch slid 
by within a yard of the Lochinvar. On board stood two men, 
who glared at the boys in sullen, startled wonder. 

One, tall and heavy-shouldered, with flaring nostrils and a 
bristling upper lip, suggestive of an enraged sea-lion, wore a 
red handkerchief about his neck. The other, a good foot 
shorter, had small, penetrating eyes; his neckerchief, which was 
green, was smeared with fresh blood, trickling from a scratch 
across his left cheek. Both were swarthy-skinned and wore 
tarnished gold ear-hoops. 

Wordlessly the buccaneerish craft and her forbidding crew 
sped past while Blim and Benny gaped at them. 

“Who do you s’pose they are?” asked Benny. 

“Search me! Look as if they’s just stepped out of the 
Pirates’ Own Book. Must have been having a mix-up with 
Uncle Nat.” 


The boys strained 


EFORE long they rounded a surf-beaten point and shot 
into the smooth water of Squaw Cove on Porcupine. 
Blim lifted his voice. 
“ Ahoy, there! Cap’n Fraser!” 
From high above in the fog burst a bellow of mingled pain 
and wrath. 
“Out 0’ that, you skunks; out o’ that! Keep away from my 
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By Albert W. Tolman 


Illustrated by Charles H. Towne 








car or I'll give you another dose of bird shot!” 
The boys stared at each other. 


’ 


“Got his voice with him,” commented Blim. 

“And his temper, too,” seconded Benny. 
think’s happened?” 

“Don’t know. But we'll soon find out.” 

“ Uncle——” 

Bang! 

The boom of the shotgun was tossed back in multiplied echoes 
from the high shores of the little cove. A hail of lead churned 
the water about the Lochinvar. A few scattering pellets rat- 
tled on the boat and stung the boys through their clothing. 
Blim’s voice rose to a yell. 

“Don’t shoot again, Uncle Nat! It’s Blim and Benny Grant! 
Don’t shoot!” 

No reply. They waited. The surf murmured on the point 
outside. The hollow, creaking note of a gull floated in from 
the sea. But above, in the fog, prevailed a.dead silence. 


“What do you 


WO minutes later the Lochinvar grounded on the beach, 

and Blim and Benny cautiously and apprehensively picked 
their way up the steep path to the fisherman’s cabin. On the 
ground before it they came upon a body, flat on its back; near 
by lay a double-barreled shotgun. 

“It’s Uncle Nat!” cried Blim as he dropped on his knees 
beside the motionless figure and thrust his hand inside the coat. 

“His heart’s beating. He’s only fainted. Fetch a dipper of 
water!” 

The ministrations of the boys soon revived the captain. He 
tried to rise, but sank back, his face distorted with pain. 

“ Leg broken,” he explained. 

He lay for a moment without speaking. 

“Where’re those two scalawags?” he demanded suddenly. 

Blim was puzzled; then he remembered the swarthy pair in 
the launch. 

“ We met a couple of fellows in a motor boat a hundred yards 
or so off the cove,’ said he. 

“ Them’s the pirates,” gritted Uncle Nat savagely. “They’re 
camping in Rufe Eaton’s shack over on Crow. I b’lieve Eaton’s 
let ’em on a-purpose to hair me up; he’s just mean enough to 
do it. They’ve peppered my end of the bar with their traps, 
and they’re skinnin’ it of lobsters. They don’t pretend to set 
round Crow at all. They pull twice a day. I haven’t got a 
quarter of what I did before they came. I’ve tried to tell ’em 
that I’ve the whole right to Porcupine, and more than half to 
Crow, and that they ought to keep off this end of the bar; but 
it’s been no use. They could have understood if they wanted 
to; but they didn’t want to. Eaton must have put ’em on to 
the fact that there’s more lobsters on my side. So they’re hang- 
in’ on here by the skin of their teeth and cleanin’ me out!” 

He whitened and gasped as a spasm of pain took him. 

“ How’d you break your leg, Uncle Nat?” asked Blim. 

“this mornin’ I got to the bar early. Planned to teach ’em 
a lesson by cuttin’ their warps, but thought better of it. That’s 
a game they could play at as well as I could, so I didn’t care 
to start it. But I pulled up all their traps, took out the lob- 
sters, and then dumped their gear close in to Crow. When they 
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found out what I’d done they came over to see 
me about it, red-headed. We argued it out on 
the ledges till we got pretty near the point where 
it was fists for me and knives for them. I 
was so mad I couldn’t see straight; and I 
slipped back into a crack in the rocks and 
snapped my right leg. When I heard the 
bone go I knew it was all off.” 

“Did they help you up to the cabin?” 

“Help me! No! When they saw the 
fix I was in they stood and laughed. They 
left me lying there, put off to my car, 
and began dippin’ out the lobsters. I man- 
aged to crawl up to the cabin, though it 
most killed me to do it, and got my 
gun. I fired a shot out into the fog 
toward the car; and I could hear ’em 
making tracks for deep water. Don’t 
know whether I hit ’em or not; hope I 
did.” 

“You scratched one of ’em,” said 
Benny, remembering the bleeding 
groove on the smaller pirate’s cheek. 

“Glad of it! When you happened 
along I thought it was them comin’ 
back. Did I fire? ‘Thought I heard the 
gun go off just as I fainted.” 

“Sprinkled us with shot, but didn’t 
hurt us any,” replied Blim. “ Now, 
Uncle Nat, the first thing is to take 
you home and get that leg set.” 

“But what'll happen to my gear? 
I'll be laid up for three months.” 

“We'll look out for everything.” 

“Then you won’t be afraid to be out here 
alone with those pirates? ” 

Blim laughed shortly. He straightened up 
and stretched out his arms. He weighed one 
hundred and eighty, and was almost six feet 
tall. The best wrestler and boxer in the academy, he had a 
hug like a bear, and he could put his fist through the bottom 
of a soap-box. 

“Uncle Nat,” said he, “ we’ve been counting for six months 
on camping out on Porcupine; and we’re not going to be fright- 
ened out of it. We shan’t go looking for trouble, but we shall 
stand up for our rights and yours. They can lobster on their 
end of the bar, but not on ours.” 

“Don't get into trouble on my account, Blim.” 

“TI won’t; but I don’t propose to have the butter stolen off 
our bread by a couple of greasy outsiders. Don’t worry, Uncle 
Nat! Stay ashore till that broken leg’s as good as new, and 
we'll look out for Porcupine.” 


T was now the middle of the afternoon and there was no 

time to waste. They hurriedly unloaded the dory, piling her 
cargo on the beach above high-water mark. Then, exercising 
the greatest care, they carried the captain down the path and 
got him aboard the Lochinvar. It was decided that Benny 
should take the crippled lobsterman to the mainland while 
Blim remained on the island. 

“Some of this stuff you'll have to go to Boothbay Harbor 
for,” said Blim, giving his partner a list of materials to be 
brought out; “and it'll take you all day tomorrow to get it 
together. I shan’t look for you until Friday morning.” 

Blim’s first act after the departure of the Lochinvar was 
to push off in Uncle Nat’s dory to examine the motor boat. 
His fears were realized. The feed pipe had been wrenched 
loose and the engine otherwise damaged. Evidently the black- 
legs had intended to put his uncle out of business. The engine 
was in such shape that it would take a long time to repair it. 
Blim’s forehead wrinkled as he paddled ashore. 

“T’ve got your measure, my lads,” he muttered. 
haven’t mine yet.” 

The fog grew thinner. A brisk northwesterly breeze drove it 
toward the southeast. With much effort Blim carried the cargo 
up the path and piled it beside the cabin. After a hearty, 
though lonely, supper he pushed off in the dory, bound for 


“But you 












A low, rakish, sharklike 
launch slid by within a yard 
of the “ Lochinvar” 
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the bar to examine the lobster pots around the island 

The smooth water above the bar close to the easter 
end of Porcupine was thick with buoys. Among Uncle 
Nat’s oval green floats Blim’s quick eyes picked out a 
score of white wedges, each marked with a deep-red 
cross. 

Pulling up the alien traps one by one, he sculled across 
the sound to Crow and dumped them. As the last 
plunged over, an angry bellow burst upon his ears, 

“Hi, there, Cap! W’at you doin’?” 

Round Crow point came flying a green dory, 

rowed by two men. Blim broke into a cheerful 
whistle; but he felt his temper stirring. 


AVAGE strokes brought the green 
boat near. They certainly could 
row, those fellows! With one final 
swing that sent the bow foaming 
through the water, both snatched in 
their oars and sprang to their feet, 
Blim recognized them as the _ bucca- 
neers who had passed the Lochinvar in 
the fog. He mentally dubbed them 

Whiskers and Gimlet-Eye. 

“W’at you do wit’ our trap?” blue 
tered the big man. 

Gimlet-Eye said nothing; but his ugly 
look spoke louder than words. Blin 
jerked his thumb toward Crow. 

“There they are. After this stay on 
your own grounds!” 

Whiskers struck an attitude. 
to a shout. 

“Me!” He thumped his chest with clenched 
fist. “Manuel Garcia! That one!” A De- 
sartian gesture toward his colleague. “ Louis 
Renez! We hire Crow Island from Misser 
Rufe Eaton!” 

Dramatically he thrust his hand inside his 
coat, pulled out a dirty, crumpled paper, and brandished it 
excitedly. 

“Pay feefty dollar—ten down! Two dollar to lawyer! Hite 
boat! Bring trap—grub! We fish! We catch lobster! Here! 
Anywhere! Ha! Good!” 

He swept his hand inclusively around. Then fiercely: 

“You no stop us! We bad fellow! We fight! Smash you! 
Boo-oo!” 

He glared savagely at Blim. 
approving growl, 

“We fight!” 

Blim grinned coolly. 

“Rufe Eaton doesn’t own Porcupine.” 

“Pay feefty dollar!” retorted Whiskers defiantly, waving 
his arm toward Porcupine. ‘“ We set trap any place we want!’ 

At this Blim lost his temper. 

“Don’t care if you’ve paid fifty thousand. Keep your traps 
around your own island or you'll get into trouble!” 

Whiskers and Gimlet-Eye shook their fists; they swore; they 
raged. But at last the dories drew apart. 

“Don’t let me catch your traps on this end of the bat 
again,” was Blim’s parting shot. “And don’t you come fooling 
round our cabin, or you'll stop a shellful of Number Two!” 


His voice rose 


Gimlet-Eye nodded with a 


ESPITE the bold front he had put on before the two 

poachers, Blim did not sleep much that aight. Shortly 
after nine o’clock the wind shifted again and blew from th 
sea, bringing back the fog. A solid bank of mist came sliding 
in and buried the island. Within and without the cabin it wa 
black as ink. 

Blim lay down without undressing. He had loaded both 
barrels of Uncle Nat’s gun, and had the weapon within easy 
reach. In case Whiskers and Gimlet-Eye took it into thet 
heads to pay him a midnight call, he did not propose to be 
caught napping. 

He was frightfully lonesome. The gloom in which he ws 
enveloped seemed like a solid substance, pitchy and clinging 





He dared not light a lantern, for that would render him @ 
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easy mark for attack. Even though the odds were two to one, 
he had no fear of meeting his foes by day; but a night battle 
was quite another matter. 

Ha! What was that? A step on the beach? Blim’s fingers 
closed about the stock of his gun. The rolling of a dislodged 
pebble? Somebody was stealing up the path. Noiselessly Blim 
stood in the darkness, finger on trigger, every muscle tense, 
every sense alert. 

He listened. Through the thick blackness came the moan of 
the wind in the spruces and the drone of the surf at the base 
of the western promontory. Nothing else. He took two steps 
toward the window, his elbow struck the corner of the table, 
and off went the gun! 

Its deafening roar in the close cabin set his ears ringing. He 
heard the tinkle of broken glass and cool, damp air smote his 
cheeks. The muzzle had been pointed toward the window, 
which had been blown out by the discharge. 

Seized with sudden panic, Blim jammed a fresh shell into 
the breech. Then he waited breathlessly. He imagined he could 
hear stealthy feet outside. Lowering his weapon, he stood for 
a long time, straining his ears and staring into the blackness. 
At last he lay down again in his bunk and fell into an uneasy 
sleep, broken by frequent periods of wakefulness. 

Next morning he was astir early. Outside, the fog was thick 
as muck. The Thumbcap buoy, two miles southwest, was boom- 
ing grimly. Only the shattered window reminded Blim of his 
panic of the previous night. 

Coffee and beans disposed of, he took the shotgun and started 
for the beach. 

Had somebody really been prowling round the cabin in the 
darkness, or had he only imagined it? He was half inclined 
to be ashamed of his fears. He picked up a couple of matches 
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beside the path; both were blue with white tips. Uncle Nats 
matches were tipped with red. Blim felt sober; after all, per- 
haps he’d had good reason for feeling nervous. 

Pushing the dory out on the dead low tide and hugging the 
ledges closely, he soon reached the bar. The first buoy he 
bumped was a white wedge, red-crossed; likewise, the second; 
ditto, the third. Not one float of Uncle Nat’s could he find. 

His dory grated on something, the top of a trap: looking 
down, he could see by the oval door-button that it was his 
uncle’s. He gaffed the warp: it had been freshly cut. Blim’s 
jaw set. 

“ Pirates!” he muttered. They had chosen war; so be it. 

He pulled in a white buoy and hauled in the trap. Picking 
out the snapping shellfish, he slid the trap back and severed 
the warp with a single slash. 

As he tossed the float over, a black shadow loomed close by. 
Quick!v through the fog noked a dory, with big Whiskers stand- 
ing in the bow, like a figurehead, arms upraised. Blim stooped 
for his gun; but before he could raise it down whirled an oar. 

“Keep off!” yelled Blim, instinctively throwing up his hand 
to turn the blow aside. 

Too late! The ash blade crashed down upon his skull, and 
he tumbled backward into a roaring blackness. 


ITH splitting head Blim raised himself painfully from 
the floor of the dory. Dense fog enveloped him, and the 
boat was see-sawing wildly in a heavy chop. 

What had happened? Ah, the big thug, the falling oar! 
He lifted his hand to his temple, and withdrew it, blood- 
spotted. By degrees his senses sharpened; and he realized that 
the strong northeast wind was driving him to sea against the 

(Continued on page 44) 


He caught Whiskers under the arms 








The Widow’s 
Mite By jJ- Allan 


Dunn 
Illustrated by Enos B. Comstock 


HE Manuwwai sailed serenely across a sea of blue 
and silver. It was mid-afternoon, Far, very far, 
to the east, the plumed tops of the palms of one 
of the Matabai Islands showed, appar- 

ently stemless. The kanaka crew was slumbering 
in the deck shadows, and the Admiral had his 
brilliant head tucked beneath an emerald wing. 

Jim Morse, at the wheel, was the only wide- i 
awake person aboard, for Captain Burr, though 
he affected to talk as he lolled on the companion 
skylight, nodded now and then, and emphasized 
every other nod with a prodigious yawn. Jim 
hinted sympathetically that the skipper might 
turn in, but Burr stoutly protested. 

“No, sir, I won't. We got none too much time 
together, seein’ as how yore Uncle Daniel has got 
his mind set on your goin’ back to Lele Motu, 
though what in Time he needs you for through 
the rainy season, ‘cept for company, mebbe, I 
don’t figger. Thet’s selfish talk, seein’ as thet’s 
the main reason I want ye. Of 
course, he’s your legal guardeen, 
but, then, yore my legal pardner 
an’ part owner of the schooner. 

“I’m goin’ to have a long talk 
with yore Uncle Dan’l, Jim,” he 
went on; “thet is, if you have no 
objection, after we talk it over “i 
first. The tradin’ game is nigh : 
played out at this end of the Pa- S09 
cific, specially since the war. New 
conditions, new big companies 
formin’, with reg’lar steamer serv- 
ice an’ big capital back of ’em. I 
ain't as young as I used to be, but 


— 


I ain’t outgrown a longin’ of mine 


Papua way, British New Guinea, 

and see what we can pick up. 

There’s copra there and pearls and 

shell and trepang, same as they is 

here, but there’s gold, too, and birds-of-paradise in the d’Entre- 
casteaux—the gold’s mainly in the Louisiades—there’s ebony 
and sandal-wood and a lot of wild rubber. I’ve kind of had 
my eye on thet rubber proposition for some time. Now, if yore 
uncle’ll let you go; how about it, Jim? How about you an’ me 
taking the Manuwai an’ tryin’ our luck over thetaway? ” 

“It sounds fine to me,” said Jim. And it did. Birds-of- 
paradise and gold, to say nothing of sandal-wood and ebony 
and rubber, sounded like a fairy combination of romance and 
reality. 

“But Uncle Daniel won’t give his consent. I suppose I ought 
to have it, though I’m sixteen.” 

“TI may coax him over,” said the skipper, but he spoke non- 
committally. Daniel Morse could, he knew, be cranky on occa- 
sions, and it galled him a little to know that his nephew was 
taken up and into partnership by Burr, who had never offered 
him the privilege. That was why he had sent by mail to Tahiti, 
recalling Jim to Lele Motu before the rains commenced. 

The Manuwai sailed on close-hauled to the light breeze. Cap- 
tain Burr ceased to talk, and at length announced his intention 
of taking forty or fifty winks. 


AY-DREAMING over the possibilities suggested by the 
skipper’s words, Jim became conscious of an odor coming 

on the breeze that aroused early recollections. At first he couid 
not place these; he was only aware that the smell was far from 
being the spicy scent of bush flowers and sweet-leaved growths. 


and a hunch of mine to cruise over ga aaa 
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The reek of it filled his nostrils and 
actually seemed to clog them. It stuck 
to the roof of his mouth, nauseating, 
? persistent, strengthening 
and lessening in degree 
with the puffs of wind, 
Jim wrinkled nose and lips 
and envied the sleeping 
kanakas and the skipper, 
he envied the Admiral, and 
he remembered a story of 
the man on the survey 
party who awoke in a 
cabin to find himself 
the only man awake 
and a scared skunk 
under his bunk. 
“Just my luck,” 
said Jim whin- 
sically and _ half 
aloud. “ It smells 
like the fish-glue 
factory 
in south San 
Francis 
co. I bet it's 
a dead whale 































to windward, be- 
tween us and _ the 
islands. Gee, I won- 
der if we'll find any 
ambergris? There ought to be some reward for standing this 
stink. And we’re heading right up for it, too.” 

It was quite a temptation to awaken somebody to share his 
misery, but Jim stuck it out until the parrot stirred, unreefed 
his head from a wing and cocked a bright, protesting and ac- 
cusing eye on Jim as one who might be considered responsible 
for the offense that had entered his brain by way of his nostrils. 
Suddenly the bird stretched, flapped its clipped wings and 
shrieked. 

“ Look out, look out, ye lubbers, the galley’s caught afire!” 

Jim laughed at the Admiral’s aptness, provoked by some 
ancient association, and the skipper came on «eck, alert, snuff- 
ing. 

“Some one rotting-out,” he said. 


Stealing out from behind the 
island was a sloop 


IM knew what he meant; the custom of allowing pearl shells 

to rot in the sun so that the meat could be stripped easily, 
by washing, from the mother-of-pearl nacre of the inner shells, 
for the ready location of what actual pearls might be present. It 
was his first experience of actual contact with the operation. 

“T thought it was a dead whale,” he said. 

“Dead whale? A dead whale is Otto of Roses compared 
with rotting shell,” said the skipper. “If the breeze was stead- 
ier you’d know what I mean. We'll sheer off a bit, Jim, and 
get to wind’ard of the stink soon as we can. I wonder who's 
pearling on the Matabais?” He looked over the rail to where 
the palm tops now showed in two wide-apart clusters, with 
stems now attached and plainly visible, seeming to be wading 
through the sea to meet them. 
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“The one to stabbard is Tiatau,” he said. “Judson quit 
there two seasons ago. Cleaned out the lagoon. No one but 
a crazy man’d tackle Tiatau for three to five years from now. 
It’s a cinch thet Judson didn’t leave any gleanin’s. The one to 
port is Tiau, Jean Lafarge’s holding. *Course, it might come 
from Tauiti, but thet’s ten mile off— By ginger i 

He swung on Jim, and his one orb was filled with a light that, 
coupled with the set of his features, the tilt of his jaws beneath — 
his beard, Jim recognized as meaning some sort of action. 

“We'll head off so’s to come down wind to Tiau,” he said. 

“Breeze is freshenin’ a bit. I’m goin’ to hold up for a while 
afore we tack so’s to make certain. I'll take the wheel a 
spell.” 
Pe Certain of what?” ventured Jim, after he had watched the 
skipper’s grim features 
for a while, wondering 
what had brought about 
the change. Captain Burr 
seemed to come back to 
the deck of the Manuwai 
from a long way off, the 
grip of his gnarled hands 
on the spokes relaxed, 
but his face was stern. 

“Wal, I'll tell ye, Jim. 
I think some one’s rot- 
tin’ shell out on Tiau. 
If they are, you an’ me’s 
goin’ to hold way up to 














wind’ard, as I said, an’ come down on Tiau from the west, 


so they ain’t goin’ to be liable to see us. The island slopes 
up like a wedge of cheese lyin’ on its side with steep cliffs to the 
west. It’s a nasty landin’ there, but we can make it in the boat. 

“Now, Tiau belongs to Jean Lafarge. He bought it from 
Old King Tamatau, and the French Government recognized the 
sale an’ deed as O. K. an’ proper. Jean found pearls or it 
from the start, an’ it looked, one way and another, as if he 
was goin’ to be lucky. For one thing, he marries pretty Lucy 
Lenoir over on Mitabele, and the two goes to live on Tiau. 
Then the war comes along, an’ Jean he’s no more fiery to go 
and fight for France than Lucy is to have him go. So he goes, 
and he never comes back. Lucy gets a letter and one of them 
war crosses, and, after a while, she went back with her little 
kiddy to live with Pierre Lenoir on Mitabele. She's there yet. 
Pierre Lenoir he’s old, and he ain’t over lucky, and they’re 
sailin’ pritty close to the line an’ poorly victualed. 

“It may be thet some one authorized by Lucy is working the 
lagoon on Tiau for her. Mebbe they ain’t authorized. Knowin’ 
what I do about the gen’ral circumtance, I figger they ain't. 
Anyway, we'll take a look—see. An’ if they’se some one poach- 
ing, I figger you an’ me ain’t goin’ to sail by an’ watch the 
widow and kiddy of a man who died tryin’ to haul his lieuten- 
ant out of a shell-hole robbed blind. How about it, Jim?” 


IM’S eyes were shining and a little moist. He didn’t have 
to answer audibly. The skipper nodded and went on. 

“They call me a one-eyed old pirate once in a while,” he said. 
“In the old days when it was a free race down to any pearl 
prospect, when rules was scarce and government supervision 
scarcer, I took my chances with the rest of ’em. Pearl poach- 
ers they used to call us; but if we poached it was ag’in the 
government. You never knew for sure jest what government 
it was, anyway. But a poacher who'd steal a widow’s mite 
like this, the widow of a fightin’ man like Lafarge, is a derned 
sea-skunk, and he ought to be strung up to a coco-palm. 
They’s men hangin’ around Tahiti who’d do it, though, as we 
know. They may be in force, and they’ll put up a fight if they 
Suspect us of nosin’ in. Jest the same, we'll do a little spyin’ 
in the enemy’s trenches. The smell’s from Tiau, all right. We'll 
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land and I’ll spin a yarn about bein’ jest in from my tradin’ 
cruise an’ needin’ fresh water. We'll lower the tanks in case 
they take us up. Main thing is to see who they are. You an’ 
me’ll split the scoutin’ party. Ill do the palavering if we run 
into any of ’em, as we’re bound to do, I reckon, an’ you can 
snoop around and take a mind photograph of the rest. If 
they’re poachin’ they’re prob’ly doin’ it on their own, without 
kanakas.” 


S the skipper had said, the western cliffs of Tiau rose high 
and steep without sign of barrier reef, the breakers spout- 

ing at the base of the lava walls. The whaleboat was lowered, 
and they rowed cautiously in to land the skipper and Jim in 
a tiny cove, where they were forced to jump ashore to slippery 
rocks as a wave lifted, and then climb up a rift in the cliffs 
toward the top. The schooner hung off and on in a limited 
sentry-go; the whaleboat waited for them as they made their 
way to the summit. The cliffs themselves were bare of any 
growth, but from the top to the eastern rim the land was bush- 
covered, big trees thrusting up through the undergrowth, with 
here and there a grove of coco-palms lightening the greenery. 
Jim saw how good was the skipper’s simile of “a wedge of 
cheese lying on its side.” The cliffs formed the high, outer 
rind of the wedge and the ground 
sloped down to the beach grad- 
The cheese had _ been 
(333 >“ deeply bitten into by the lagoon 


eee iF that lay green as an emerald be- 


neath them, barred off from the 
blue depths by a line of cream- 
pier’ ing surf. Captain Burr gazed 
carefully down, scanning par- 
ticularly the lonely stretch of 
lagoon. 

“ Shell’s on the beach,” he said. 
“They must have cleaned the 
lagoon nigh out, and now they’re 
waitin’ for the stuff to rot before they make a clean-up. Mean- 
time they’re loafin’ round drinking or playin’ poker for their - 
shares or what they’ve already picked out of thet mess. There’s 
poor La Forge’s hut down there in a clearin’ you can't see 
from here.” 

Jim saw a thread of whitish gray smoke, like a strand of 
gray wool, showing by some coco-palms. Then the two struck 
into the bush, traveling rapidly downward. At last they came 
to the edge of the clearing, sadly neglected and overgrown, 
with a still neat-looking little grass-thatched bungalow in the 
center. 

The smoke came out of a stove-pipe thrust through the roof 
of a lean-to kitchen. They caught glimpses of some one busy 
in the shed, the walls of which were made of palm-thatch, 
sadly in need of repair. 

“T’m goin’ to work my way round in front,” said Captain 
Burr. “ We want to get a good line on these chaps. Too many 
odds against fightin’ em, and we can’t prove positive they ain’t 
got a lessee’s right till we get back in touch with Lafarge’s 
widow. You mosey through thet garden and see who you can 
spot round the back. Be prepared to swear to him in case, if 
we find out they’re crooked and they’ve vamoosed before we get 
back with the Commissioner, we can identify ’em when they 
show up at Tahiti to make a sale. You keep in thet tan- 
gle of sugar cane and you can get close up. Then you 
work your way back to’ard the boat. I'll be comin’ right 
along.” 


UST as Jim worked to within twenty feet of the Jean-to he 
saw the man who was acting as cook make an inspection 

of a pot on the stove, close down its lid and go through a door 
into the main house. Swiftly he darted across the space and 
stood close to the boards of the house, edging up to a window 
that was open, with its sill about the level of his shoulder. He 
heard the mingling voices of several men, a rough lot, to judge 
by their accent and mischoice of words. One voice struck him 
as slightly familiar. 

“When’s thet stew goin’ to be ready, Jake? ” 

“*Bout thirty minnits. Who’s bin playin’ my hand?” 

““No one. *T won’t do you no good to sit down, Jake, Jerry’s 





The skipper gave a groan 


got all the luck. He’s won prit’ nigh ev’ry pearl, seed an’ 
baroque in the outfit.’ 

“There’s more in the beach pile,’ 
struck a rich patch this trip.” 

“ Heap of good it does us when Jerry here corrals it all.” 

“TI won it fair, didn’t 1? It warn’t me proposed cards, enny- 
way. Hey, they’s some one outside . . .” 

Jim could hear the scrape of seats set back and the scuff of 
feet on the floor. Then the skipper’s voice hailing. 

“ Shack, ahoy! Any one to home? My water tanks are low. Like 
to get some fresh water and drinkin’ nuts from you fellows.” 

Quite audibly the men in the room were crowding toward 
the entrance. Jim told by the access of light in the open win- 
dow above him that a door had been opened. He inched up 
and peered over the sill. All the men had their backs to him 
as they went out of the door. One turned his face sideways for 
a moment as he shifted a pistol holster from buttock to hip, 
and Jim caught in his breath. 

It was one of the gang that had kidnapped him and tried to 
get the position of the Miter Island and the wreck of the lost 
galleon from him! He knew that the gang had been chased by 
the Commissioner’s fast launch, had run their sloop ashore and 
scattered in the bush of an island, whence only three were cap- 
tured. This man had been called Jerry, he recollected that, 
and he knew that these men were not apt to be /essees of this 
island and the hero Lafarge’s pearl patch. Besides, they had 


said another. “ We sure 
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and slumped forward 


reached for their guns as men whose consciences were uneasy 
at surprise. 

Jerry did not see him. He was the last out, and he shut the 
door behinu him. The reason for that move was plain to Jim’s 
eyes. 


ROUGH table was littered with cards, with poker chips, 

with square-faced bottles and chipped cups and glasses, 
but there was one place where shone a pile of softly gleaming 
gems, a small fortune in pearls, even to Jim’s inexpert eyes. 
These were the stakes that Jerry had won, the pearls from 
Lafarge’s patch, the widows mite, belonging to her and to 
the “ kiddy.” 

Jim clutched the sill, pulled himself up, and was in the room, 
hardly conscious of thought in the action. Stealing softly across 
the floor, he gathered up the iridescent heap and transferred 
them to the breast pocket of his shirt. Then he slipped out 
of the window and to the ground again, ready to help to cover 
the skipper if Jerry should recognize him. 

But he was too late. The skipper’s one eye had betrayed him. 

“Water?” cried Jerry. “1 wouldn’t give you a drop of 
water if you was burnin’! You git——” 

There was a bit of a scuffle, and Jim darted into the bush 
for the front. Some vines twisted about him and held him for 
an instant. Then he knew that the skipper was still unharmed. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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MERICA has led the 
world in its contribu- 
tions to the science of 
shipbuilding. Other 

countries have often devel- 
oped her inventions with skill 
and energy and reaped the 
profit. Our unprecedented 
activity in shipbuilding to- 
day really has restored the 
American flag to the seas. At 
the beginning of the War 
America owned scarcely two 
per cent. of the world’s ton- 
nage on the high seas, but, at 
our present rate of progress, 
we may hope, at no distant 
day, to find half the world’s 
tonnage under the Stars and 
Stripes. 

It is reassuring to recall the 
part America has taken in the 
history of shipping. The first schooner, which so influenced 
shipbuilding the world over, was launched at Gloucester in 
1713. By the year 1800 America owned 972,492 tons of ship- 
ping, an enormous fleet considering that it was made up of 
very ‘small wooden ships. As early as 1810 Robert Fulton de- 
monstrated the commercial value of the steamboat. The famous 
clipper ships set new records for speed and carried American 
commerce to every sea. In 1819 the first steamship, an Ameri- 
can vessel, the Savannah, crossed the Atlantic. John Ericsson 
later invented the screw propeller, whose influence has been 
immeasurable. The first ironclads, the Monitor and Merrimac, 
first showed the possibilities of building ships of iron and steel. 
The present form of submarine is the development of an Ameri- 
can invention. 

In the days of the famous clipper ships the American vessel 
was second to none. No other country could build ships at 
once so staunch and speedy. Records were established which 
have never been surpassed by sailing craft and, even with 
the use of steam, were not bettered for nearly half a century. 
In 1852 the Sovereign of the Seas sailed 486 miles in a 
single day. The Lightning crossed the Atlantic in thirteen 
days and twenty hours, and the James Blaine, of 2,500 tons, 
made the voyage from Boston to Liverpool in twelve days and 
six hours. Although America led the way with the first trans- 
Atlantic steamship she allowed the sov- 
ereignty of the seas to slip gradually 
from her. At the beginning of the War 
most of her tonnage was afloat on the 
Great Lakes or engaged in coastwise 
traffic and her deep-sea fleet was very 
small, 

The War gave the greatest im- 
petus to shipbuilding in all history. It 
became clear early in the War that the 
issue of victory or defeat depended 
more upon merchant ships than upon 
armies or navies. The German U-boats 
destroyed millions of tons of shipping, 
and although Great Britain built an 
enormous commercial fleet, even this 
unprecedented activity was not enough 
and the world looked to America for 
assistance, 


T= stupendous task was worthy of 
the best traditions of American in- 
genuity and energy. New ship yards 
had to be built in rush time, an army 
of men recruited and vast supplies of 
materials found for the work. One of 
the most fascinating phases of this work 


Drawing a steel ship plate. 


By Frederick A. Collins 





A championship crew of riveters at work. 





is the building of the fabri- 
cated ships. While the United 
States is lacking in great 
shipyards it is abundantly 
supplied with steel mills and 
foundries where skyscrapers, 
bridges and so on are built, 
and these in all parts of the 
country have been at work 
turning out parts of ships. 
The ships are standardized, 
that is as many parts as pos- 
sible are built alike to the 
same measure. Some thirty 
different steel shops fabrica- 
ted the steel for the first fifty 
vessels, Each ship requires 
1,700 tons of plates and 
shapes, making a total of 
85,000 tons of fabricated 
steel for that fifty ships. The 
building of a great fleet of 
ships at the assembling point consists largely in handling the 
material, placing the parts in position and riveting them. 


oo has always excelled in the construction of the 
wooden ship and her skill has only lain dormant. © The 


- graceful craft have always made a strong appeal to popular 


fancy. The art is very ancient and the shipbuilders today lay 
their keels and build up their frames much as did the Greek 
ship carpenters 400 years before Christ. The fleet pianned for 
the war emergency was composed of ships 350 ,feet in length 
costing about $300,000 each. Some idea of the work involved 
may be gained from the fact that 1,200,000 feet of lumber are 
required for each of these ships. Such a ship requires four 
months on the ways and six months more to finish them when 
afloat. One of these vessels may be taken across the Atlantic 
by a crew of thirty-five men. 


HE ingenuity of ship architects is being directed more 

earnestly than ever before to the problem of designing 
an unsinkable ship. The U-boats rendered most of the safety 
devices of the past ineffectual. The problem is of course as 
old as shipping. When vessels of steel replaced wooden ships 
it was hoped that the great element of danger was removed. 
Today many people believe the wooden ship is safer against 
torpedo attacks than are steel vessels. 
Countless safety devices have been de- 
signed and tested in recent years and 
as a result ships have become much 
safer against ordinary dangers of the 
sea. One of the most important of the 
safety devices is the steel bulkhead. 
Modern passenger ships are divided 
into a number of water tight compart- 
ments by partitions of steel, which, 
when closed, keep the water from flood- 
ing a large part of the hull and sinking 
it. Many ingenious devices have been 
invented for closing the doors of these 
bulkheads in case of accident. 

Some vessels may be divided up into 
as many as forty compartments by clos- 
ing these steel doors. It was found, 
however, that if a hole were made in the 
hull in the engine room enough water 
would quickly flow in to sink the ship. 
To overcome this a longitudinal or 
lengthwise bulkhead was constructed so 
that the engine room might be divided 
in two. The bottom of the hull is often 
built double, so that an accident to the 


(Continued on page 84) 
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“That reminds me,” he said, rolling up his sleeve 


ASKATOON BILL had been out in the timber that day 
and joined the boss around the camp fire later than 
usual. In response to polite inquiries he informed them 
that he had been through some pretty tough jungle. 

“ And that reminds me,” he said, rolling up his sleeve to the 
shoulder, “ I ran into a bunch of devil club coming in and there 
is a nice sharp thorn somewhere in my shirt. Come here, 
Blackie, and see if you can find it.” 

Not only Blackie but the rest of the boys drew near, for 
Bill’s arm with its corded muscles was worth looking at. The 
thorn was located and removed but, as he was about to pull 
down his sleeve, Blackie caught sight of a peculiar mark show- 
ing dark against the white skin and promptly asked: 

“Oh Bill, what’s that?” 

“Tattoo mark. It’s supposed to be an anchor but it looks a 
heap more like a pickaxe.” 

“South Sea Islanders?” asked the boy in awed tones. 

“ Scout Sea nothing. I had that put on when I was a sailor.” 

“When you were what?” demanded Slim Harris, who 
cherished secret dreams of a life on the ocean wave. 

“A sailor, I said. Did you never know that I had been a 
sailor? ” 

The boys looked at the old timber wolf in astonishment for 
anyone who looked or dressed less like a mariner would be hard 
to imagine. They admitted that they had never suspected him 
of anything remotely resembling this, that is all 
but Blackie. That loyal youth stuck staunchly by 
his friend. 

“You might have been most 
anything for all we know,” he 
declared. “ You are not really a 
young man and anyone who can 
get around the way you do will 
see and be a lot of things in 
forty years.” - 

“ And that’s tloos wawa which a ri at 
is one way to say ‘ honest truth,’ ” 
commented Bill. He sat silent 
for a minute wearing a rem- 
iniscent grin while the boys 
waited for the yarn which they 
hoped was on the way. 

“Yes, I was sure some sailor,” 
he resumed. “I even refused a 
first officer’s berth when I quit 
ne sea. Of course she was only 
a small outfit but I could have 
had the mate’s job just the 
same.” 
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Bill of the Bounding Billows 
By Ed. L. Carson 


Illustrated by R. A. Cameron 


“Why didn’t you take it?” demanded Slim, to whom the 
vision of ordering tarry shell-backs around and enforcing his 
commands with a belaying pin or a handspike looked wonder- 
fully good. 

“Too much trouble to learn the language,” 
then he rose as if to go. 

“Here. Hold on. Wait a minute,” cried the boys in chorus 
as they, too, arose and surrounded him. “ You don’t sneak of 
like that, old scout. Get busy and tell us about it.” 

Bill resumed his place good naturedly and, with a twinkle in 
his eye, protested: 

“ Aw, hang this story business. 
me sing a sea song?” 

To this Slim replied with an enthusiastic affirmative. From 
the others came the affirmative without the enthusiasm, but it 
was enough. Bill threw back his head, held one hand so as to 
partly hide his mouth and in a voice that would make the Bulls 
of Bashan sound like canaries at sunrise he roared out the 
following: R 
The Flying Cloud was as fine a ship as ever sailed the seas, 

As ever h’isted a main top sail all in a lively breeze, 

Her decks was white as driven snow and on them was no specks, 

Eighteen abreast, nine hundred guns she carried along them 

decks. 


replied Bill and 


” 


How would you like to hear 


S he sang the night birds were hushed. The frogs along 
the river’s brink hecame mute, all nature seemed silent 
and stilled. This was because he filled all the available 
atmosphere with such a mighty volume of infernal noise that 
there seemed no room for any other sound. The boys bore up 
bravely under the bellowing bombardment with muscles taut 
and wrinkled brows, heaving sighs of deep relief when the 
stanza was finished, for the ensuing calm seemed wondrous 
restful. Bill eyed his victims for a minute and then chuckled. 
“Tf you would rather have the story,” he suggested, “it is 
not too late to call for a new eat.’ 









I torpedoed him on the jaw with a right swing 
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Slim was still lost in a mathematical calculation as to the 
arrangement of all those cannon on the deck of one ship and 
did not vote but all the others did, unanimously and decidedly, 
in favor of the story. 

“I was down in Calgary helping to chase a train load of beef 
up the chutes for Paddy Burns,” began Bill, “ when I got caught 
in a cyclone of circumstances that landed me over in England. 
It started this way. Bud Tracey and Shorty Weller were to 
go through to Montreal with the steers but when train time 
came neither one of them was in sight. I started off to round 
them up and found Bud wandering off with some friends from 
the range. I managed to pry him loose long enough to ask a 
few questions about his regular side kick, but all he knew 
about Shorty was that he did not know any- 
thing about him. That’s what he told me 
and I took his word for it. Then I asked 
him what he knew about a two-legged near- 
human that would throw down as good a man 
as old Mike, the foreman, for the sake of 
a lot of foolishness and he threw himself 
on my breast in such a_ cloudburst of 
repentance that I thought he was go- 
ing to drown me. He sure was the 
weepful one when he got to remorsing. 

“Well, there was nothing for me to 
do to escape a watery grave on the 
open range but to trail along to Mon- 
treal with him, not that I cared any- 
thing about Shorty but I do hate to 
see stock neglected. The beef was~ 
consigned to England and when we 
got them out of the cars we 
wandered down to the docks a, 
and there I saw some of the ~ SS 


first real ships I ever came 


across. Since then I have seen ; . NY 
some just as big in Seattle _ 
and Vancouver but _ these \ Re S 


looked to be about ten times 
as large. That was the way 
I was feeling when a man 
asked me how would I like to 
take in the rest of the trip and 
when I heard that I was to be 
paid for going and get a free 
ticket to come back on I says 


yes, and sat in. I found out 
later that there are lots of 
pleasanter jobs than _ being 


chambermaid to a couple of hun- 
dred sea-sick steers, but I stuck 
to it till we got across even if I did want 
to quit several times. I had to. 


a is quite a town but I 
had heard that London was a big- 
ger one so I jumped a train and went 
down to have a look at it. It would be 
two weeks till the boat went back and I 
had to put in the time somehow. A 
remittance man up in Edmonton had told 
me about Buckingham Palace, where the 
Prince of Wales hung out, so I spent the 
first day seeing that and believe me, she 
is some bunk house. Of course a.. I saw 
was the outside, for not knowing any of the folks I hated to 
go in without being asked. I had somehow got the idea that 
London was a kind of a tough burg but out around where I was 
that day it looked respectable enough for anybody to live. 
_“The next morning I wandered out a little early and while 
' did not exactly get lost I was not real sure of where I was so 
I just kept hiking for a few miles and finally I fetched up 
alongside the river. I was a little tired so I went over on a 
little ship that was tied up there and sat down to fill my pipe. 
Just then out crawls a Mexican and told me to split the breeze. 
They told me after that he wasn’t a real Mex, only a Spaniard, 


, 0 


I pretty near jerked him out of the water 
when the ship took up the slack 


13 


but I never knew that there was any difference 
and don’t yet. I told this guy so, I hadn’t any 
use for him. 

“* Kef you go not——’ he began and 
then he stopped and commenced to 
make faces at me. 

“Now I can stand just about so 
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much of this sort of thing and 
when he began snapping his 
teeth I asked him, just to warn him like: 

“*Do you remember what happened to Mexico 
in 1847 when she declared war on the United States of 
America?’ 

“ With that he made for me, pulling out his knife as he 
came. I waited till he was just where I wanted him and 
then I took that knife away from him and threw it in the 
creek. I sprained his wrist pretty bad and crippled him 
up some when I was doing it but he would not be reason- 
able. When I was pouring some water on him to wake 
him up and tell him what had happened I heard somebody 
behind me ask: 

“* Well, what’s all the bloody row here?’ 

“T turned around and there was the captain. 
* him by his cap. 

“* He tried to open me with a knife,’ I told him, ‘ and 
I had to take it away from him for fear he might cut 
himself.’ 

“*Fat chance he had to cut anything,’ says the captain, 
‘I saw the whole row and now you have busted up a man 
I needed for this trip and what 
are you going to do about it?’ 

“*Search me,’ was all I could 
say. 
“*Why should I search 
you?’ he asks. ‘ Do you 
want me to think you 
have a ruddy sailor in 
your blooming pocket?’ 

“TI saw he wasn’t 
. very bright on the 

\ English language 

so I spelled it all 
: out so he could un- 
—S* derstand and when 
I had made it 
plain to him 
he said: 

“*You look 
like a rare 


ate plucked ’un, 
I have a jol- 
ly good no- 


tion to take you in his place.’ ‘That’s fair enough,’ I told him, 
“since it was me smashed the other fellow up on you. How 
long will you be gone?’ 

“*A week er ten days. We are bound for Liverpool.’ 

“*Then that’s whatever,’ I says and stuck out my hand to 
shake on it, but he only looked at me stupid-like and said: 

“* Well I'll be blowed,’ and blowed back into the cabin. 

“The Mexican had been trying to get over the side in the 
meantime and when I went to see how he was making it I fourd 
a boy of about fifteen doing his best to keep him from going. 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Canoe Cruising 





c ° 0 
Camping 
By Frederick K. Vreeland 


there are lakes. [Tor scouts living near the sea there are bays 
and inlets and creeks that offer all sorts of opportunities, 
Even a canal offers possibilities for an interesting cruise if 
you cannot get anything better. You will be .surprised 
at the chances for exploration near at home, if you have 
never really looked into it. Half the fun of a canoe 

cruise is to find out some place that the other fellow 


: SGA has not discovered and explore it for your- 
rvs af self. 





A portage between two Canadian lakes 


HESE are days when every scout who owns a canoe 

brings it down from the loft, or up from tke cellar, 

or out from the barn, lays it on the ground, examines 

it carefully for leaks and gives it a coat of fresh 
paint. And these are the days, too, when he makes his plans 
for that cruise that he has been thinking about all winter. 
For any scout who lives within reach of a river, lake or 
stream big enough to travel on, has missed half the joy of 
the outdoor life until he has loaded his duffel in a canoe and 
started off for a little visit with Mother Nature. There are 
all kinds of camping and each has its own peculiar pleasures; 
but after trying them one by one a fellow is always glad to 
come back to the good old canoe. 

There is something about canoe cruising that is different 
from any other kind of camping. In the first place, there is 
the zest of uncertainty, not knowing just where your next 
camp will be, or what will appear around the next bend of 
the river. Then there is the problem of navigating, picking 
difficult channels, or running rapids, or studying the wind 
conditions on a lake to find the easiest going. Then there 
is the choosing of the camp site at night, selecting a spot 
which is high and dry, with lots of wood and with shelter 
from the wind or weather. But best of all is the intimate con- 
tact the canoe cruiser gets with Mother Nature. The canoe 
is the Indian’s boat, and somehow it almost makes a fellow 
feel like an Indian when he grasps his paddle and shoves off. 
A scout in a canoe sees things that he cannot see in any other 
way. The canoe glides so quietly that one can creep up close 
to the wild creatures and study them at close range, or he 


can lie concealed in overhanging bushes like a bit of the land-: 


scape, while the birds and animals live their lives around him. 
And after all it is the making friends with the little outdoor 
people that is the best part of camping. 

Of course the ideal place for canoe cruising is in the big 
woods; but not every scout lives in a region where he can get 
into the wilderness without too long a journey. But there are 
very few scouts, at least in the Eastern States, who cannot 
find some water near home that is fit for cruising. Of course 
a river is ideal, for you can travel on and on with something 
new each day. In some regions where there are no real rivers, 





Loaded for a long trip 
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OvtTFITTING 


UTFITTING for a canoe’ cruise is different in many 

ways from preparation for ordinary camping. In a fixed 
camp you do not have to consider weight and can bring along 
all the junk you like. For a back-packing trip, on the other 
hand, .the outfit has to be cut down to the last ounce or life 
becomes a burden. The canoe hiking outfit lies between these 
extremes. The chief point is to have everything portable, to 
provide a tent that is quickly pitched and taken down, and 
to have the outfit conveniently packed so it can be easily 
handled and not littered all over the boat like a rat’s nest. 


Tue CANoE 


F course the first 

thing is the 
choice of a _ canoe, 
That depends entire- 
ly upon the nature of 
the water, the length 
of the trip, and 
whether or not the 
outfit has to be car- 
ried over portages. 

The original canoe 
was made by the In- 
dians of birch bark 
and a_ good _ birch 
canoe is hard to beat 
for lightness and 
clean running, pro- 
vided it is carefully 
handled and kept dry. 
But a birch canoe is easily damaged and, once it is allowed 
to leak and become waterlogged, it loses its lightness and 
buoyancy. 

For hard service in the wilderness there is nothing equal to 
the canvas-covered canoe, made over a light but strong white 
cedar frame. These can be bought from a number of standard 
makers, and will stand an amazing amount of punishment. 
This type is almost a necessity where the water is shallow 
and the canoe is likely to bump frequently on rocks. If the 
canvas is cut the leak is easily mended, and it takes a very 
hard blow to break the wooden sheathing under the canvas. 

But, for ordinary service, such as most scouts will have, @ 
home-made canoe is plenty good enough for all practical pur- 
poses, and every scout who has the right stuff in him will take 
an especial pride in making his own canoe. I know a summer 
camp of scouts which has a fleet of twenty ‘canoes, every one 
built by the scouts themselves. The frame is made with a flat 
wooden keel with stem and stern pieces screwed on, ribs of 
barrel staves are attached to the keel and held together by 
longitudinal strips of bent wood, and a canvas cover is tightly 
stretched over all and carefully painted. Of course, you can- 
not use a canoe of this type for ramming submarines: unless 
you want to become a diver, and I wouldn’t recommend it for 
running bad rapids or traveling shallow stony streams; but for 
lakes and fairly deep rivers it is quite satisfactory. I know 
a man who traveled 1,200 miles on the rivers of Northwestern 





Carrying a canoe single-handed 
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Canada in a 12-foot folding canvas boat. 

The size of the canoe should be carefully con- 
sidered. The standard canoe for grown men in 
wilderness cruising is 18 feet long, and 
about 34 inches beam, and 12 inches depth 
amidships. Such a canoe will carry three 
months’ provisions for two men be- 
sides all the camp outfit. But this ,~ 
is too heavy for scouts of average 
size to carry easily. The 16-foot 
size is much better for older scouts 
on long trips, while a 14-foot, or 
even a 12-foot canoe, if made 30 |= 
inches wide and well modeled so mx 
as not to be too cranky, is big 
enough for a two weeks’ trip. 

Be careful in selecting paddles. The stern paddle should 
reach your chin as you stand on the ground, and should have 
a good broad blade, which takes a firm hold on the water 
without wasting energy in eddies and splashing. The bow 
paddle should be about 3 in. shorter. 





Tents 
HE chief point in selecting a tent is to get one that is 
quickly pitched and taken down, for when you are travel- 
ing and making a new camp every night there is no time to 
be wasted in fussing. A pyramid tent has great advantages, 
for all you have to do is to peg down the four corners, tie 
the peak rope to a pair of sheer poles and raise the poles, one 
on each side of the tent, until it is drawn taut. An “A” tent 
is almost as easy to pitch, especially if it is hung on a ridge 
rope tied between two trees. A type that I like better yet 
is pitched like an “A” tent, but with a sloping ridge rope 
or ridge pole, making the front higher than the rear, thus 
having most of the advantages of a lean-to or baker tent with- 
out the difficulty of pitching. 
The ordinary wall tent is probably the least desirable of all, 
because it needs so many pegs and guy ropes. 
Do not forget to have a mosquito bar sewed in the front open- 
ing, and hanging loose enough for you to lift it and go under. 


Tue Cooxine Kir 

HE cooking outfit should be carefully chosen for conven- 

ience in packing. A miscellaneous lot of kettles and pans 
littered about the canoe is a nuisance. The different kettles 
(and there should be at least three or four) should be of dif- 
ferent sizes so that they will nest one inside of the other, and 
the cups, which are conical and made so that they too will nest, 
go inside of the smallest kettle. A bread mixing pan fits 
around the bottom of the largest kettle. A cover of canvas 
or fibre is made to fit the largest kettle, with room enough on 
top to put in the plates and the frying pan (with a detachable 
handle) and the knives, forks and spoons are stuck in around 
the edges. I have an outfit for four men which goes in a 
hard fibre case 12 in. in diameter by 14 in. deep. My outfit 
is made of aluminum, which is cheapest in the long run be- 
cause it lasts forever if 
carefully handled; but 
for ordinary scout pur- 
poses tin pails which 
have lapped and not sol- 
dered joints are plenty 
good enough. 


Tue Gros Ovrtrir 

HE provisions should 

be very carefully 
chosen to give a good 
balanced diet without 
too much bulk or weight. 
Canned goods are a 
nuisance and are quite 
unnecessary, except for 
a few cans of milk. The 
Staples are: Flour, corn 
meal, oatmeal, rice, 
beans, sugar, salt, bak- 
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Running a rapid is hair-raising sport 





A handy form of shelter tent for a canoe cruise 
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ing powder, bacon, raisins, and evaporated fruit. 
The fruit is not a luxury but a very important 
item, for it is hard to keep healthy when living 
entirely on concentrated food. Evap- 
orated peaches and evaporated apples 
stewed together make a sauce that will 
make your mouth water. The flour 
and corn meal are mixed to make 
Johnnie cake, which is cooked in a 
reflecting baker, or baked into ban- 
nocks in the frying pan; the rice 
fe. -. boiled with raisins is an excellent 
eA supper dish; the beans are boiled 
ESS over the evening camp fire with 
chunks of bacon rind to be ready 
for breakfast, and every scout 
knows what to do with the bacon. With this outfit, using 
plenty of beans and corn meal, one can get along very well 
without meat, though of course fresh meat is desirable, if it 
can be had, and any canoe scout who can’t catch fish de- 
serves to go hungry. 

The packing of the provisions is the most important thing 
of all; for while a scout never expects to be upset he is 
always prepared for emergencies, and rain will fall on the 
best regulated outfits. All the provisions therefore should be 
packed in waterproof canvas bags. My favorite method is to 
put each article in a separate bag securely tied at the mouth, 
and pack these bags in larger bags of waterproof canvas, 9 
in. in diameter by 24 in. long, arranged with a neck that can 
be tied tightly so that water will not leak in. The small bags 
are made of just the right diameter to fit inside the larger 
bags, one on top of the other, and can be made by the scout 
of ordinary strong muslin, dipped in melted paraffine which 
makes them waterproof. 

One of the large canvas bags will hold 30 to 35 pounds of 
provisions which will last two scouts for eight or nine days. 


LoapiInc THE CANOE 
ROPERLY stowing the outfit in the canoe is a high art; 
and you can always judge the experience of a cruiser by 
the way his duffel is packed. 

The first thing is to distribute the load so that the canoe 
will run properly. The heavy things, provisions, etc., should 
be flat on the bottom with the weight just far enough aft of 
the middle to make the bow ride an inch or so higher than the 
stern. The lighter things, bedding, etc., can be placed on top. 
The cooking kit should be placed so that you can get at it 
for lunch without disturbing the rest of the outfit. The whole 
should be covered with a waterproof tarpaulin, which is lashed 
on with ropes stretched across the thwarts. Be sure that your 
axe is wedged in with the duffel so that it will not cut any- 
thing, and will not fall out if you upset. 

Loading the outfit loosely and carelessly into the canoe is 
a sure sign of a duffer. I remember reading an article by a 
well known writer on exploration, telling how he lost his axe, 
his gun and the greater part of his provisions in an upset in 
the wilderness and de- 
scribing the hardships 
that resulted as if he had 
done something heroic, 
instead of feeling foolish 
for not seeing that his 
outfit was properly 
packed. 

I have had only one 
cruising upset in my life 
and in that case the 
canoe rolled over and 
over in the swift water 
of the Big Salmon River 
in British Columbia, but 
all I lost was my camera 
tripod and the cover of 
the porridge kettle. This 
was due to my own care- 
lessness, for the kettle 
(Continued on page 47) 

















bring the Reaper home as full of oil as an Esquimau’s 

hide. The Reaper carried a crew of twenty-two men. 

That was six each for the long boat, the waist boat and 
the starboard boat, and four to leave on board when we low- 
ered and went after whales. 

We took on supplies for three years—flour, sugar, hard tack, 
salt horse, molasses, beans and the usual run of ship’s rations. 
The African coast is as uncertain as a game of poker when 
it comes to getting grub, and anyhow, the tarnation whales is 
sure to start blowin’ if you have to knock off fishin’ to go 
ashore for provisions. 

The last thing I did before casting off was to get the chro- 
nometer from Jeweler Jewett. The chronometer is a mighty 
important machine aboard ship for it gives you your bearin’s. 
Time, of course, is only a measurement of the sun’s travels 
around the earth. The Britisher says the sun starts and fin- 
ishes at his Greenwich Observatory and he ups and draws a 
line around the earth passin’ through the North Pole, the 
South Pole and Greenwich. Then says he: “ Ready, set, go!” 
and the sun starts his 360 degree sprint. In twenty-four hours 
he crosses the line again. That's fifteen degrees per hour. A 
scared porpoise couldn’t do better. 

When the sun starts, the Englishman says it’s twelve o’clock, 
noon, When he is fifteen degrees west, it’s one o’clock p. m. 
(afternoon) at Greenwich, and so on. I’ve noticed, howsum- 
ever, that the Englishman is mighty careful to get out his sex- 
tant and say “Go!” when the sun is exactly overhead. If he 
doesn’t, old Sol goes right by and the Englishman’s chro- 
nometer, which bosses all the other chronometers in the world, 
is just so much off. 

Uncle Sam tried to take the honor away from Johnny Bull 
by drawing another meridian, as they call the line, through 
the North Pole, the South Pole and Washington, D. C., but 
people all over the world had become so used to using the 
Greenwich meridian that they wouldn't change. So Uncle Sam 
has his nice new meridian to play with all alone. 

Jewitt said he had tested our chronometer and that it was 
losing just two seconds a day. That’s running pretty fine and, 
knowing just what the rate of loss was, I knew I wouldn’t 


I was my first voyage as master and I was bound to 
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Armstrong 
By Perry 
Illustrated by Stacy Wood 


have any trouble 
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ae | in keeping my 

bearings. All I 
had to do was to get out the 
sextant along about noon, take 
an observation on the sun when 
it was straight overhead, see 
what time it was by the chro- 
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nometer, and then figure out 
how far I was west or east of 
Greenwich. That was my lon- 
gitude. My latitude, which means distance north or 
south of the equator, I could get from either the 
sun or the north star. 


ANDLUBBERS never can see why a sailor is so 
F fussy about his chronometer and his latitude 
and longitude. That’s because the landlubber can see 
where he is at. He forgits that there ain’t no sign 
—~ post at the crossin’ of the equator and Greenwich 
Meridian, like there is where Canal Street crosses the 
Bowery. There’s nothing to go by but the sun, moon 
and stars. 

On August 21, 1837, we put out from Derby’s 
Wharf, in Salem, where the Reaper was owned, The fog off 
the coast was as thick as a new widow’s veil, but I set 2 
double lookout and went ahead. We spoke a whaler inward 
bound with everything full of oil, which made us feel pretty 
good. ‘Then we passed a pilot, in the lane used by the clipper 
ships plying between Boston and Liverpool, and we had the 

whole Atlantic before us. 

For a month we jogged along with nothing in particular 
happening. We rove the cutting falls off Cape de Verde for 
there was no telling when we might see whales. We wanted 
to be ready to cut and hoist in. 

The first whale we sighted was on October 27th, more than 
two months after we sailed. It was a right whale, with his 
mouth as full of bone as a horse whip. He wasn’t as good 
as a sperm whale, but we were after whales, so the waist boat 
lowered away as soon as the lookout in the crow’s nest called 
“There she blows!” But they couldn’t get onto him. He 
sounded and that was the last we saw of him. 

By the great horn spoon! but that did make us feel sick. 
Two months out and lose our first try! And the worst of 
it is a crew always blames the “ol’ man” for all hard luck, 
just like a kid blames his mother because it rains on the day 
of the picnic. 

The next Sunday I piped all hands to church. Every day 
is so much like every other day at sea that we hadn’t been 
very particular about the Sabbath, but this hard luck made 
me remember that we had been neglectin’ our Christian duty. 
I read ’em about Jonah and the whale, just to show ’em that 
there was cases when it did seem, at first sight, as if it would 
have been better if the whale had got away. 


HE day after that we saw two humpback whales. There 

ain’t no more oil in one of them than there is in a hump- 
back caterpillar, but it was some encouragement because where 
there is one kind of a whale there may be another, On the 
seventh of November we passed a finback whale, but we didn’t 
see anything worth lowering for. 

On the ninth we rounded the Cape of Good Hope. I put 
the pendants up—some call them pennants. We had come so 
far without an accident and even though we hadn’t captured 
a whale I felt kind of O-be-joyful. 

The only thing we took up to the 29th of November, which 
was more than three months after we sailed, was a blackfish 
which boiled out two barrels. We got him just in time, 4s 
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our store of oil was getting dangerously low about then. 

On the night of November 28th I knew we were getting 
near Madagascar. According to my reckoning we were ninety 
miles south-southwest of Fort Dauphin. That was one of the 
best whaling grounds in the seven seas and I hove to to wait 
for morning to look things over. 

The morning was thick, but by eight o’clock the lookout 
in the crow’s nest could see a mile or two and very soon he 
sung out: “There she blows!” 

“ Whereaway?” says I. 

“Off the port bow,” says he. 

I put the glass on him. The mate lowered away the waist 
boat. I was pretty sure it was a humpback and if it was we 
didn’t want it; but he said it was a sperm whale, so I told 
him to go ahead. 

He soon discovered that he was wrong and I was right and 
turned to come back to the ship, but before he got back the 
lookout sighted another and sung out to him and he went after 
that. 

Before he got within striking distance three others spouted. 
Jimmy crickets! It was as good as sightin’ a circus tent 
after six months in. jail, The crew pulled fit to break their 
backs. We lowered the other two boats and started after 
them, but the whales went fast to windward and got away. 

Jehoshafat! Three months out an’ here we was, as helpless 
as a pup chasin’ a flock of sparrows! I was mighty sorry 
right then that I’d read the crew that story about Jonah. I 
could tell by the way they looked at me and made their mouths 
go that they was thinkin’ about it an’ wonderin’ what kind 
of whale bait the “old man” would make. But before they 
got up nerve to do anything but cuss inwardly, the ocean all 
of a sudden seemed to get as full of whales as a water butt 
is of wigglers. They were spoutin’ on every side of us, some 
of them so close I thought they’d capsize us. 

I was in the long boat. I took the tiller and steered her up 
to one of the biggest sperm whales I ever saw. 

He looked as big as an island. He had stopped swimmin’ 
and was just lollin’ around, but it’s always ticklish business 
sneakin’ up on a fish as big as a dozen elephants. One swish 
of his old tail will knock the strongest boat ever built into 
a cocked hat. 


WAS a bit nervous, I’ll admit, but we got close and the 
man in the bow drove the iron into him. When he felt 
it he gave a kind of grunt and spouted spray all over us. 
They make perfume out of ambergris, which comes out of 
whales, but anybody who’s been spouted on by a whale knows 
that he don’t spout from the same place where the ambergris 
comes from. Whew! 
Then he kind of humped up, like a bull when he’s mad, and 
started off. 
The crew was a little slow on backin’ water and before we 
could get away his fluke gave us a wallop across the port 
bow that made things jingle. The boat went up in the air 
and came down tail first, I expected she would go clean un- 


Our steersman done a back somersault over the 
tiller ... 
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der, but she didn’t. The crew hung to the seats and gunnels 
and in a second I saw that we was all ship shape except that 
the bow was stove slightly. 

The line was goin’ out over the bow so fast it was smokin’. 
We managed to stop it down a bit and git under way enough 
so that when the hundred fathoms was out he didn’t pull the 
nose out of the boat but took us with him. 

Just as we was goin’ to pass the mate an’ his crew he ups 
an’ drives his iron into a sperm about the same size as ours. 
The ol’ bull kind o’ snorted, wiggled his tail an’ cut loose to 
looard neck an’ neck with our outfit. The mate’s line got 
jammed or else he stopped it up too sudden, an’ his boat 
yanked quarterin’ through a wave an’ mighty near capsized. 
She shipped so much water that I thought she sure was 
swamped, but all hands lay to with their hats an’ baled her 
out. 

I’ve been in horse races and sailin’ races and cutter races, 
but I'll be hamstrung and hung from a yard arm if I ever 
expected to be drivin’ a sixty-foot whale, hitched to a long 
boat with a hundred-fathom line, against another outfit of the 
same kind. 


ere I say drivin’ I don’t mean that I was usin’ a 
whip or shakin’ the line. Them sperm whales didn’t 
need no more drivin’ than a tabby cat when a bull pup comes 
around the corner. If we could have logged their first spurt 
we could have had the blue ribbon for speed, if anybody could 
have caught up to us to hand it to us. 

The boats wasn’t more than twenty fathoms apart. They 
were cuttin’ through the waves and throwin’ up the spray 
handsome. 

“Ahoy!” I hailed the mate. “I'll bet you pork barrels 
to pants buttons we get there first!” 

“Where?” says he. 

“Madagascar!” says I—we bein’ headed that way, though 
it was ninety miles away by my reckonin’, 

“All right—an’ the pants go with the buttons!” he hol- 
lered back. 

Just then his boat slackened down. His line, which had been 
as taut as a tow hawser, went down like an anchor road. 

I knew what it meant and so did he. The whale was 
soundin’. He grabbed the axe and stood by to cut the line. 
If the harpoon line was too short to reach the bottom or what- 
ever point the whale felt like stoppin’ at, he would take boat 
and crew straight down to Davy Jones’ locker unless they cut 
loose mighty sudden. I saw a whale boat once bobbin’ up and 
down like a cork on a fish line with a bass on the hook. 

Just as the mate was goin’ to strike, the whale changed his 
mind. By that time we were half a mile ahead and I was 
wavin’ to the mate to 
hurry up or he’d lose the 
race. 

He was gettin’ nicely 
under way again when 
(Continued on page 50) 














66 ELLO, Jack!” 


It was the low- 
pitched, even voice of 
my guide and friend, Jim, and the place the 

grub shack of an abandoned lumber camp in the heart of 


the New Brunswick wilderness. 
I looked up quick- 
ly from my journal 
in which I was scrib- 
bling, half expecting 
to see some friend of 
Jim, who was kindling 
a fire in the stove 
which the lumbermen 
had kindly left be- 
hind. What I saw 
was a Canada jay 
(also called Whiskey 
Jack and moose-bird 
by woodsmen) stand- 
ing on the raised sill 
of the opened door. 
“Come on in, and 
see if you can’t find 
somethin’ to steal,” 
continued Jim, with 
scarcasm in his tone. 
But Jack only 
gazed at us with the 
peculiar preoccupied 


and half-seeing stare of his kind. 
suspicions concerning a situation involving two men, a door 
that would shut easily, and no open windows. 

“Was that you,” went on Jim, “ tellin’ the whole world 
about us out on the lumber road before sunrise 
this morning, when we was tryin’ to git over 
to the lake as quiet as we could? 
it was: you and some of your friends, though 
I’ve heard you make all them different squeaks 
and squawks and squeals yourself. 
you heard that bull moose roarin’ at us, and 
makin’ off through the woods just after we 
And you guffawed to think how 
mad I was that you had give us away to the 
moose, when both of you could see us and 
we couldn’t see you, didn’t you? 
in and Ill wring your neck, you loud-mouth, 
Why don’t you mind your 


passed you. 


tale-bearin’ thief. 
own business? ” 


Jack regarded Jim with a fish-eyed stare. 
Then, though he hadn’t seemed to be looking 
in that direction at all, he suddenly flashed 
over to the table near the sink (within a few feet of the door), 
on which was a panful of sliced bacon. 
there was a clatter, as the stick of fire-wood shied by Jim 
with an aim so true that it seemed to raise the feathers on 


Jack’s back, sent the pan into 
the sink and the bacon all over 
the floor, and Jack was out of 
the door and perched on a 
stump, looking more pained and 
dejected than ever. 

“ Jim,” said I as I picked up 
the scattered bacon, “ you ought 
not to abuse Jack for telling 
that moose to look out, if that 
was what he was intending to 
do. For that was only his way 
of doing an old friend a good 
turn, just as you would.” 

Jim only grunted, and lit the 
kindling. You can’t make a pro- 
fessional moose-hunter see any- 
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By George Gladden 


thing good 
I took another plate from the 
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in a Canada jay. 


shelf, poured out on it about half 


a can of baked beans, and started for the door. 
“What you goin’ to do with them beans?” demanded Jim. 


“ Feed them to Jack, if he’ll eat them, and I suspect he will,” 





Jack and the sour beans 


Evidently he entertained 
plain sight. 


I believe 


Of course 


Come on 


Photo 
(C) 4G 
A spruce grouse that posed 
for a snap shot ner. 


girl is. 
The next instant 


and brown spruce needles. 


Photo (C) G. G. 
Snakes are always interesting 










I replied. “ Besides, 
as you know, we 
thought they were 
a little sour,” | 
added, half apologet- 
ically. 

“Well,” said Jim, 
“them’s your beans, 
and you’ve a right to 
do anything you 
please with ’em; but 
if it was me feedin’ 
?em to that blabbin’ 
cuss, I'd pizen ’em 
fust.” 

I laughed, as I al- 
ways did when Jim 
reviled the moose- 
birds, and taking my 
small folding camera 
out of its case, went 
out and put the plate 
of beans on the 
ground a few paces 


from the shack. Then I took a seat on a nearby stump, in 
I hadn’t long to wait, for in a few minutes down 
flapped Jack, bold as brass, and pitched into the beans, at 
once getting his bill and the nearby feathers smeared with 
tomato sauce. 
click went the camera shutter, and that is the 
history of the accompanying picture. 

Another day, when Jim and I were working 
quietly through a spruce thicket near camp, 
we came suddenly on 
partridge, who trotted a few yards ahead 
of us, and showed no sign of taking wing. I 
could easily have knocked his head off with 
my rifle, but I wanted another kind of shot. 
Jim divined this at once, pulled my camera— 
which he always carried—out of its case, and 
handed it to me with one hand, while he took 
my rifle with the other. 

Meanwhile the partridge was strutting about, 
posing and attudinizing in a most absurd man- 
That ridiculous bird seemed to be as 

crazy to have his picture taken as the average 
But it was difficult to make him out clearly in the 
small finder of the camera, and I knew also that he would 
not show plainly on the dark background of decaying leaves 


I had all the time I wanted, 


a fine cock spruce 


Apparently His Grouseship (for 
the so-called Spruce Partridge 
is a true grouse) comprehended 
this, for presently he flew to 4 
low branch of a spruce, and sat 
there quite motionless, while I 
manoeuvred until he stood out 
against the sky. Then I snapped 
the shutter ‘with the results 
shown herewith. 

The reader will have guessed 
before now the moral of these 
two little recitals, which also 
serves as the text of this preach- 


ment. It is “Be kind to the 
birds and animals that come 
about your camp.” Remember 


(Continued on page 34) 
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CHAPTER IV 


A New Partner 


OR a full minute Don 
stood motionless and 
stared at the money in 


his hand. He read the 
note a second time. The short, 
disdainful sentence seemed al- 
most like a slap in the face. 

The milkman had said he 
would not come back until the 
following Saturday; but the next 
afternoon, suspicious and dis- 
trustful, he appeared once more. 

“T suppose nobody knows any- 
thing about my broken bottles,” 
he said. 

“One of our scouts broke 
them,” said Don, giving him the 
money. Immediately the milk- 
man’s whole bearing changed. 

“You're all right, young fel- 
low,” he said. “I was just 
passing and I thought I drop in. 
No hard feelings, eh?” 

"No, sir.” 

“TI said all along you were an 
honest young fellow. I told the 
wife the money was as good as in 
my pocket.” 

Don could not help thinking 
how different the whole scene 
would have been had he _ been 
forced to make excuses. He told 
none of the scouts about the 
bottle incident. But Thursday, 
after school, Tim Lally met him 
with the news that Bobby and 
the Rivers twins were in some 
new trouble. 

Don was startled. “ What kind 
of trouble, Tim?” 

“I don’t know. They smashed 
something. As nearly as I can 
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a magnet in spite of his resent- 
ment. Bobby yielded. 

He found the twins fashioning 
something of cord. He watched 
their deft fingers. 

“What are you making?” 

“ Fishin’ net,” said Pete. 

There was nothing exciting in 
a fishing net and Bobby grew 
glum. Presently Joe gave a 
chuckle and nudged his brother. 

“ Bottles!” cried. Pete. 

“ Easy-mark!” shouted Joe. 

“It isn’t fair,” Bobby mut- 
tered. 

“Supposin’ we did aim to 
pay,” Joe demanded. “ How was 
we to know that Don ain’t jest 
stickin’ the money in his pocket 
an’ keepin’ it for hisself? ” 

“Don wouldn’t do anything 
like that,” Bobby cried sharply. 

“We was jest supposin’,” Pete 
said hastily. The subject seemed 
to have been dropped. 

Presently it dawned on Bobby 
that this net was going to be very 
large. “What kind of fishing 
are you fellows going to do?” 

“Market fishin’,” said Joe. 
“We'll clean ’em up an’ sell ’em 
in town. That’ll beat settin’ up 
pins.” 


OBBY knelt on the floor, and 
Pete showed him how the 
loops were made and how the 
knots were tied. He made three 
or four clumsy knots and then 
grew deeply interested. Soon he 
was lending his help to the work. 
“ When are you going to start, 
Joe?” 
“Come spring. Ain’t no way 
for to start until the ice runs 


° ° ° out.” 
get it Bobby paid up and the By William Heyliger “Isn’t net fishing against the 
twins are taunting him for be- Illustrated by Walt Louderback law?” 


ing an easy-mark.” 

Bobby came to the next meeting in time to answer roll call 
and pay his dues, and when the session was over he went out 
alone. Before he reached the first corner a familiar footstep 
reached his ear. 

“Did you ask Pete and Joe to pay their share?” Don asked. 

“Yes,” he answered shortly. 

“Did they?” 

“Didn’t I tell you they wouldn’t?” 

In silence they walked as far as Main street. There the lights 
were brighter and they could see each other’s faces. 

“Be honest, Bobby,” Don said. “Don’t you feel better for 
having paid your share?” 

“TI suppose so,” Bobby admitted grudgingly. “ But that 
doesn’t give me back my two dollars.” 

The thought that Joe and Pete had not stood their share of 
the damage rankled. For three days he had not been near the 
bowling alley. He aweke in the morning with no thought of 
going out to the cabin; but after breakfast the remembrance 
of fascinating hours and wouth-watering stews drew him like 


|XUM| 


“Who put them fishes in the 
river?” Joe demanded, ‘ Wasn’t they a river before they was 
any sich place like Chester? ” 

Bobby nodded. 

“Well, ain’t the fishes ourn as much as anybody’s? What 
has anybody in Chester got to say about it?” 

Bobby had no answer for such reasoning. The work of 
fashioning the net had an element of fascination. While he 
knotted and looped the thought came to him that from this 
lesson in net making he would take an accomplishment that 
no other scout could hope to equal. By and by the cord gave out. 

“T guess fishin’ ain’t such a bad idee,” Joe said dreamily, 
leaning back. “ We gets us out o’ our blanket afore sunup, and 
we has our hot coffee. Then it gets light, and they is colors on 
the water—— Ever been on a river at sunup?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“No,” said Bobby. 

“You sure has missed somethin’. And after we gets the fish 
we splits a couple o’ fat ones and broils ’em. That’s eatin’, 
that is.” 
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Bobby sat enthralled. He could see the picture, and he 
carried it with him when he left. 

“Why was you talkin’ that way to Bobby?” Pete asked 
curiously of his brother. 

“ Bait,” said Joe. “Remember the day Tim 
Lally put us outen the Troop place?” 

“Yep.” 

“Well, I ain’t forgot that.” 


HE weeks passed and Chester Troop studied 

its farming books with a spirit that promised 

wonderful gardens. Then came the Victory Loan, Ck 

and Don was asked to have the scouts take the re- 

sponsibility of seeing that the literature was left 
at every house in town. 

Tim’s route took in part of Main street. It was 
late in the afternoon when he came to the bowling 
alley. The place seemed deserted, and he waited 
for a while at the tobacco counter hoping the 
owner would appear. Growing impatient at last, 
he put down the literature and turned toward the 
door. 


Joe Rivers lounged in the doorway taking Ay 
to 


up almost all the space. His eyes were nar- 
rowed, and his mouth was twisted into a taunting 


grin. 
“T want to get out,” said Tim. 
“ Nobody’s stoppin’ you,” said Joe. 42 


Tim tried to step past. Joe’s elbow plowed into 
his ribs. The next moment the doorway was a 


confusion of arms, and the Liberty Loan literature Pp, doorway was a 


was on the ground. 


this?” 

Instantly Joe gave ground. Tim gathered his 
papers. A few were trampled and dirty, and he cast them 
aside. He was breathing heavily. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” the voice demanded again. 

“That rough-neck tried to start something as I was going 
out,” Tim said wrathfully. He went his way, and felt a grim 
satisfaction in the sound of angry, arguing voices that echoed 
from the bowling alley. 

Joe listened sulkily to a blistering lecture that reviewed all 
his sins of the past six months. He brought out the pins and 
dumped them into the pit with a clatter. 

“What are you trying to do?” cried his employer. “ Break 
them?” 

Joe muttered something under his breath. 

“T don’t like the way you're acting, either.” 

“You know what you kin do, don’t you?” Joe asked darkly. 

“Sure,” said the employer; “and I guess I'll do it. You’re 
fired. Get out.” 

Joe got his coat and hat and collected what was due him. 
“Gimme Pete’s, too,” he said. “ Pete ain’t goin’ to work with- 
out me.” 

Meanwhile, Tim was delivering the last of his literature along 
Main street. In his mind was but one thought—to finish and 
then tell Don of the encounter. But the story was never told— 
not that night, anyway—for when he came to Don’s house there 
was news awaiting him that drove Joe Rivers completely from 
his consideration. 

“Ted Carter’s been wounded,” Don said breathlessly. ‘I 
have another letter from Mr. Wall.” ; 

Tim found a chair and sank into it. “Badly?” he asked 
after a moment. 

“He lost an arm.” Don’s voice sounded husky. 

Mr. Wall’s letter was short: ‘ 

Yesterday I was wheeled out 
into the sun; and there, sitting 
on a bench, was Ted Carter—with 
an empty sleeve. A high 
explosive shell got him 
in the Argonne; but he 
was the same old Ted, 
and for two hours we 
talked over old times. I 
understand he is booked 
to sail home shortly. I 









“5 1 “ented ; ” «wip, Confusion of arms and 
tere!” cried a voice from inside. What’s the Hterature was on 


the ground. 
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hope gou will invite him to talk to the Troop. He will make 

you see this war and what it has meant. 

Tim’s eyes grew thoughtful. He could picture the last game 
the Chester nine had played—he behind the bat, Don pitch- 
ing, and Ted on first base. And now Ted would never 
again play first base, never again shrill a call across the 
diamond and hold up his big mitt for the ball. 

For two days Ted Carter’s injury was the big topic of 

conversation among the boys of the town. When the 

Troop met on Friday night there was very little work 

done; as the scouts were just beginning to straggle 

out Andy Ford thought of something. 
“Say,” he said, “ Pete and Joe Rivers aren't 
working at the bowling alley any more.” 
This was news to Bobby—and it was news to 
Tim. They stared in astonishment. 
“What did they do?” Tim asked. “ Quit?” 
“They were fired,” said Andy. “That is Joe 
was fired, and Pete went out with him.” 
“ What are they doing now?” 
*T don’t know. They’re not working in Chester.” 
Don thought that this was the best piece of news 
he had heard in six months. . With the Rivers twins 
out of Chester for good—— He looked at Bobby, and 
read the concern on that boy’s face. Nevertheless, he 
began to whistle softly. No matter how Bobby felt, 
he reasoned, the situation was improved. The Rivers 
boys were out of the way, and that was bound to 
count for much. 


UT if Don went home happy, Bobby went home 

in a troubled frame of mind. Ever since the 

day he had helped with the net and had listened to 

Joe’s description of sunrise on a river, he had given 

himself over to dreams of perhaps having a few 

days’ fishing with the twins. If they were away from Chester 
he might not see much of them. 

An hour after breakfast next morning he was on his way to 
the cabin. The net had grown wonderfully. Bobby squatted on 
the floor and began to loop and knot. 

“You weren’t fired, were you, Joe?” he asked. 

Joe’s eyes narrowed. ‘“ Who was sayin’ I was? Tim?” 

“Tim didn’t say anything.” 

“Well, I up an’ left. Folks what’s goin’ into business for 
theirselves don’t have to set pins in nobody’s alley. You ain't 
never thought 0’ how much money they is in fishin’ I guess.” 

Bobby had not. 

“It’s jest like this,” Joe went on. “ Fish don’t take nothin’ 
out 0’ your pocket; they jest grows. When you go out and 
ketch fifty or sixty they ain’t no expense. How many pounds 
in fifty or sixty?” 

“*Bout thirty,” said Pete. 

“ An’ fifteen cents a pound. How much is that?” 

The mental arithmetic was too much for the twins. It was 
Bobby who answered: 

“Four dollars and a half.” 

Joe nodded. “Yeh; four dollars an’ a half. Four dollars 
an’ a half every day.” 

Bobby looked at Joe with admiration. Twenty-seven dollars 
a week seemed to him to be wealth, and that was the amount 
they would earn every six days from fishing. 

“ Maybe we ought to let Bobby in on this business 0’ ourn,” 
Joe said slowly. 

Pete gave a start, opened his mouth to say something, caught 
a look from his brother and subsided. 

“You mean you're willing to sell me a share?” Bobby asked. 

“Sure,” said Joe. “Why not? We need cord for to finish 

the net. How much would the fifty cents a day be—what 
part?” 
“ One-ninth,” said Bobby. 

“Yes; that’s it—one- 
ninth. Maybe we would 
sell you a one-ninth for 
two dollars. That’s 4 
bargain, ain’t it?” 

It seemed to Bobby to 
be the greatest kind of 
bargain. In four days 
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once the fishing started, he: would have his money back, and 
after that would come a fifty-cent profit every day. 

Joe worked on the net until Bobby left, and then he sat back 
with a hard, thin smile on his wizened face. 

“T’ll learn them scout fellows,” he said. “ First they throws 
me out of their Troop place and then they has me fired from 
the alley.” 

“What you goin’ to do?” Pete demanded. 

“ Goin’ to muss their trail,” said Joe. “'They reckon to have 

high time farmin’, don’t they?” 

“Yeh,” said Pete. 

“And they think for to have every scout fellow with them. 
Well ” The smile grew harder. “ Bobby’s got money in 
our fish business, ain’t he?’ 

“Yeh,” said Pete again. 

“Folks goes where they has their money.” 


CHAPTER V 
DisapPpEARING HAVERSACKS 


PRING came—the warm, moist, alluring, mysterious days 
of spring. Scout gardens were dug, and raked, and sowed 
with seed. 

Bobbie was torn between the desire to do one thing and the 
duty of doing another. He knew full well that his garden work 
was a “must” job. But out at the Rivers’ cabin the big net 
was almost finished. As the need for cord had grown he had 
invested another dollar, and now owned not a one-ninth inter- 
est, but a one-eighth. 

The time when the net would be carried to the river and let 
down was approaching, and daily his home garden became a 
more disagreeable task. At the cabin they now worked out- 
doors on the net. . 

“Maybe we can start our fishin’ come Saturday,” said Joe, 

Bobby’s heart leaped. This was Monday. Six more days— 
Would the net be really finished in six days? 
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“We're aimin’ to,” said Pete. 

Next morning the news ran through Chester that Ted Carter 
had arrived from overseas at a nearby military hospital and 
was expected home on furlough on the morrow. 

Aven the net, almost ready for the water, was not strong 
enough to draw Bobby next day. 

Indeed, it seemed, at five minutes after three, that every boy 
in Chester had come to the station. At last the warning bell 
at the crossing began to ring. 

“Here she comes,” cried a voice. 

The train rounded a curve and roared in at the station with 
a hissing of steam and a grinding of brakes. From the middle 
coach came a straight, thin figure in khaki. 

Somehow the cheer that started ended abruptly. This was 
not the Ted Carter that Chester had known. Ted had gone 
away just a boy; this returning hero was a man. There was 
a suggestion of gray in the hair above the temples. The eyes 
were quiet and deep, as though they had looked upon strange 
sights; and one sleeve was turned up at the middle and swayed 
gently. 

“Gee!” said Tim with a gulp. “ His right arm.” 

A dozen times since morning Don had planned what he would 
say when he and Ted met. The sight of that empty sleeve and 
the look in those eyes sent a strange shudder through his nerves. 
He saw Mrs. Carter with her arms around Ted’s neck; he saw 
Mr. Carter holding Ted’s good arm. Slowly he backed away. 
Nobody noticed him. He couldn’t stay—he just couldn’t. 

“Did you see Ted?” Barbara asked when he reached home. 

He nodded and walked to the kitchen window, and stared 
directly at the garden and saw not a plant. 

After supper he walked slowly to Ted’s house. As he entered 
the gate the front door opened, and Bobby Brown stepped out 
onto the porch. Ted was with him, and they were talking and 
laughing—Ted in the deep bass of a man, Bobby in the shrill 
treble of a boy. 

(Continued on page 66) 


He saw a disordered, littered room, the floor bare and the walls unpainted 
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Photograph by John G. Chandler 
A sentinel on the beach 


HERE is the scout who does not know the water 
boatmen, those beautiful insects that, as they swim, 
look as if they were literally “feathering” their 
oars because their oar-like legs are covered with 

fine, feathery hairs? But every boy does not know that there 
are two kinds of these insects, one the water boatmen, the 
other the back swimmers. The water boatmen are mottled 
greenish gray and black and swim with back uppermost. These 
are small, some only one-fifth of an inch long and none more 
than half an inch. The back swimmers have the back shaped 
like the bottom of a boat and always swim back downward. 
They are usually bluish black and creamy white in color. 

Both of these water bugs (they really are bugs) feed upon 
small aquatic creatures. The stinging.or piercing beak of the 
back swimmer is much longer than that of the water boatman 
and can make a painful wound on one’s finger. They are 
more dangerous when held in the hollow of the hand. I learned 
that a few years ago when I was at a small pool, taking out 
some of these boatmen for projection on the screen before an 
audience. A boy about twelve years of age was assisting me. 
I told him to place the bottle, partly filled with water, on the 
bank while we stepped carefully on a row of big stones. As 
I netted the boatmen, I handed them to him. He was holding 
a handful of the little fellows. Suddenly he yelled like a wild 
Indian, and, not stopping to go on the stones, rushed through 
mud and water to the shore. It was several minutes before 
his screams subsided. Then he shouted, “'Ten thousand needles 
have gone into my hand.” 

In an extended experience with these little insects I had 
never previously met with such an experience, because, as I 
take them from the net, I ho!d each one between thumb and 
forefinger. In that position they cannot sting. Since then I 
have found that the warmth of the hand excites the action 
of the sting. The insect resents the change of temperature 
and, while held in the hollow hand, it has a good opportunity 
of which it takes advantage. 

Both insects come to the surface for air, but the back swim- 
mers come more frequently than the water boatmen. Several 
of these little fellows in an open top bottle present a brilliant 
appearance. Each insect, as it comes to the surface, takes up 
a small silvery bubble of air both under the folded wings 
and on the underside of the body. The air bubble is held in 
position by fine hairs which form a pile like that on velvet. A 
supply of air is thus taken under the water and enables the 
insect to remain for some time below the surface. They are 
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really aerial insects. They often leave the water and fly to 
the cities where they are attracted to the lights. Often in the 
summer they may be seen around the electric street lamps. 

The eggs of the water boatmen are attached to the sub- 
merged stems of aquatic plants, but the back swimmers insert 
theirs in the stems themselves. For this purpose, the females 
are provided with a sharp ovipositor with which they pierce 
the plant tissue. 

To observe the curious habits of both insects it is best to 
place them in a convenient aquarium; a glass fruit jar or an 
open mouthed bottle serves well as a simple and convenient 
observation aquarium. 


TADPOLES BEFORE FROGS’ EGGS. 


VERY scout knows that frog tadpoles are developed fron 

frogs’ eggs, and that the eggs are laid in the early spring 
Now, here is a puzzle. I know scouts that went hunting for 
fairy shrimps in March and found a number of well grown 
tadpoles. They asked, “ May tadpoles be found the whole 
year round, and, if so, when do they become frogs?” It would 
be easy to answer that question, and still easier for the scout 
to forget the answer, but it would be cruel on the part of the 
Scout Naturalist to deprive scouts of the privilege of finding 
out for themselves. Here is the puzzle that I toss to you: 
How does it happen that tadpoles appear every spring before 
frogs’ eggs are laid? 


CAN A STRAWBERRY PLAY A JOKE? 


66 W, come on, fellows. Don’t stop to pick those straw- 

berries. They’re not ripe. Don’t you see they are 
white?” And the scouts passed on. The strawberries had 
saved themselves by fooling the boys. It is true ordinarily 
that most kinds of wild strawberries are not ripe when white, 
but only when they assume a rich red color, yet there are some 
strawberries that are white when fully ripe, or, as the botanist 
puts it, variety alba receptacle white. I wonder how this kind 
was discovered. Ordinarily one would not stop te pick: a«white 
strawberry, but some one must have first observed by trial 
that this white strawberry is good to eat and therefore ripe. 
This is, howeyer, not known even by some proficient botanists. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BIRD 


N the early Spring we begin to hear the song of the Pres- 

byterian bird. Ernest Ingersoll, a good observer of the 
fields and woods, says of the bird: 

“He starts off with a few rattling notes, makes a quick 
leap to a high strain, ascends through many a melodious varia- 
tion to the keynote, 
and suddenly stops, 
leaving his song to 
sing itself through in 
your brain. To am- 
plify another’s illus- 
tration, it is as though 
he said ‘ pres-press- 
PRESS-BY-TEEEE- 
RIANIAN!”’: His 
clear tenor, the gur- 
gling, bubbling. alto 
of the blackbirds, the 
slender purity of the 
bluebird’s soprano, 
and the solid basso 
profundo of the frogs 
: . form the nat- 
uralist’s spring quar- 
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Grandpop climbed up on a round rock 


WENTY feet was a long jump and Will tried to climb 
farther down before risking it. Even as he moved, 
the wicked, spiked tail hissed through the air just 
grazing the top of his head. He felt a sharp pain as 
three or four of the keen, barbed quills pierced his scalp. 

The next stroke would drive scores of the tiny venomous 
darts into his head and face and eyes. Without any more 
hesitation he sprang out and crashed through the bending 
green boughs. Joe caught him just before he struck the 
ground and broke his fall somewhat, but was himself knocked 
down, so that the boys rolled over and over through the brush. 
Joe was the first to get up, rubbing his head where he had 
bumped it on a stump. 

“You big fool,’ he ~emarked earnestly as he pulled his 
friend to his feet; “ what you try do? Better go into old man 
bear’s den than climb up into old man quill-pig’s tree.” 

Will made no answer but felt himself all over carefully. 
Although his back looked like the map of South America and 
his arms and legs were covered with a network of scratches 
and gashes from the branches and the brush, no bones were 
broken. After making certain of that, he looked up. The 
porcupine had gone back to his place in the topmost boughs 
and was gnawing away again as if nothing had happened. 

“You darned old porcupig,” yelled Will suddenly, shaking 
his fist at the undisturbed feeder. “I’ll come back and get 
you yet.” 

That evening around the camp-fire Joe extracted the quills 
amid grunts and sqi@als from Will, telling him stories the 
while of what happened to unwary hunters who climbed up 
trees after porcupines, 


When Will looked closely at the quills he realized what a 
savage weapon they were. Each one had a conical point which 
was a mass of little barbs. Moreover they seemed to have 
the power of infecting or poisoning the flesh into which they 
were thrust as Will learned from his swollen head the next 
day. Joe told him that porcupines had been known ‘to kill 
wolves, bears, lynxes and even panthers with their quills. 

“Are quill-pigs good to eat?” inquired Will. 

“Yes, if starving,” responded Joe, “ Need strong stomach 
any other time to keep meat down.” 


CHAPTER VI 
Beaver Lanp 


Ce morning Joe and Will woke up feeling especially fit. 
There was a snap and a tingle in the August air which 
showed that frost was not far away. After breakfast they 
walked until they reached a long narrow gap like a sword- 
slash among the hills, beyond which they had never passed. 
Through this gorge the brook rushed from out of a tangled 
growth of spruce and firs. Beyond they caught the gleam of 
a wide stretch of water. Pushing their way through the thick 
trees they finally stood on the shore of a pond covering perhaps 
some twenty-five acres. Across the outlet stretched a dam 
fully one hundred feet in length, some fifteen feet wide and 
about ten feet in height, built entirely of long branches whose 
butts faced upstream. These seemed to have been cut off as 
if by a blunt chisel. Fach branch had been anchored by a 
dab of mud and the whole surface of the dam against the 
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water showed a curved mud facing through 
which showed the ends of the sticks. 
“ Someone has been building a mill-dam,” 
said Will, examining the structure. 
“ Mogweena,” replied Joe briefly. 
“Who's he?” 
“ Beaver,” explained Joe. 
“Do you mean to tell me that beaver can 
' build a dam like 
this?” inquired Will 
incredulously. 






















OR answer Joe 
went down and, 
with some difficulty, pulled one of 
the branches out and showed it 
to Will. The end was cut off 
in a wedge as if by repeated 
chisel-strokes, but along the surface 
of each cut was a little groove as 
if a knife or chisel with a nick in 
the blade had been used. This 
groove marked the space between 
the four orange-colored, self-sharp- 
ening, front teeth of the beaver and 
shows in every beaver-cutting, the 
trade-mark of the 
beaver-builder. 

The boys walked 
across the dam from 
end to end. The 
down-stream side 
was a mass of brush, 
with the base made 
of old water-worn 
sticks, while along 
the upper edge new 
cuttings showed and 
here and there were 
peeled white aspen 
poles. The thrifty 
beavers had eaten the bark and added the stripped branches 
to the structure. The upstream side was carefully plas- 
tered with mud which had been patted and moulded as if by 
a trowel. 

“T suppose they do that with their tails, said Will, remem- 
bering that a beaver has a long, flat, scaly tail. 

“Lot of fool stories about beaver,’ laughed Joe. “ He 
never use tail for trowel. He slap water with tail when he 
dive to tell other beaver some one coming and when he cut 
down trees he slap ground with tail just before tree fall to 
tell other beaver to get out of way.” 

“Oh, go on, Joe,” objected Will, “ you'll be telling me beaver 
talk next.” 

“Sure beaver talk,” answered Joe, “ just like you. Only 
they talk with tail and you talk with mouth—most of the 
time, too,” he went on sarcastically. “ Beaver use tail to talk 
with and to swim with and he carry sticks and mud between 
tail and belly, but that’s all he use it for. Another fool story,” 
went on Joe, waxing eloquent over the slandered beaver, “is 
that beaver suck air out of logs and make ’em sink. He 
anchor log at bottom with mud.” 

“ What’s he do that for,” asked Will. 

“Eat ’m bark in the winter,” said Joe. “Come, you see.” 

He led Will along the top of the dam on which ran a regular 
path, the thoroughfare of generations of wild-folk. Diagonally 
above the dam stretched a long trench, or canal, about four 
feet wide and two feet deep. It ran straight as an arrow back 
into the woods. The mud and earth had been dug out and 
piled neatly on each side of the trench. 

“Some man dug that with a shovel,” said Will, examining 
it carefully. 


Right behind 
the chipmunk 
followed a 
weasel 


” 


OE did not answer, but led the way along the side of the 
trench through the under-brush to where it ended in a 
little grove of quaking aspen trees. At the end of the canal 
a number of trees, some of which were two feet in diameter, 
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had been cut down by a series of deep chisel strokes, each 
one with the tell-tale groove in the center. 

The trunks had been stripped of limbs and cut up to 
four-foot lengths and then piled together close by the 
canal. A deep slide in the mud showed where a num- 
ber of them had already been rushed down into the trench 
and afterwards the boys saw in the deep water near the 
dam a pile of them anchored in the mud. It took Joe some 
time to convince Will that all this was the work of the 
beaver. 

“They come back and live here now,” said Joe. “ All 
summer they travel, visit, play, live in holes in bank and have 
good time. About time of August moon they all come back, 
work every night, sleep all day, get dam patched up, store up 
wood for winter and fix up houses. 

“ How do you come to know so much about them?” inquired 
Will. 

“I used to trap ’em,” responded the Indian. “Once I 
caught big one weighed seventy pounds. Old beaver in trap 
never make -noise, never fight like lynx or wolf. He stand up 
and cover his head with his hand. You strike at him, he turn 
off with hand and cover head up again. Once I had a little 
young beaver. I tame him until he follow me like dog and 
sleep under my blanket and ride on top of my pack when I 
travel. When I stop he swim around in brook, but come every 
time I whistle for him.” 

“What became of him?” inquired Will as Joe came to a 
dead stop. 

“White man shoot him for skin,” answered the other briefly. 
“T shoot white man,” he went on after a pause. 

“Do you mean you killed him?” asked the horrified Will 

“No,” responded the 
other. “Only break his g@ 
arm. Other white men 
come and drive me away 
before I could shoot 
again.” 

In the pond were a 
number of beaver-houses 
which looked like small 
Indian tepees. Most of 
them were built in water 
several feet deep and were 
from three to four feet 
above the sur- 
face and about 
five feet in 
diameter. One, 
however, was a 
huge one built 
in deep 
water and 
fully twice 
as large as 
any other. 
It was made 
mostly of 
peeled cot- 
tonwood 
poles and 
stood on a 
firm foun- 
dation of 
mud and 
sticks built 
up from the 
bottom. The 
poles leaned 
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and turf until the walls were 
fully three feet thick. 

“Old chief live in that house,” 
said Joe, pointing it out to Will. 
“Every beaver-tribe have chief. 
He lead them, tell them what to 
do. Sometimes he take them 
through woods, ten, twenty, thirty 
miles, and start another colony if 
fire come or water dry up. He 
always have biggest house.” 

Will was much interested. 

“ What’s inside and how does he 
get in?” he inquired. 

“Two holes go in under water. 
Inside is room made out of sticks, 
with floor and dry bed. Air come 
down through top of house.” 

Will stared at the chief’s house 
for some time. 

“Say, Joe,’ he said suddenly, 
“ what’s the matter with us diving 
down and doing some exploring? 
The old chap wouldn’t hurt us, 
would he?” 

Joe grinned. 

“No,” he said at last. “I don’t 
think he move in yet. Even if he 
there he not fight unless he cor- 
nered.” 

“Let’s try it,’ urged Will. 

“Pretty big dive,” objected Joe. 
“Hole may not be big enough. 
May get stucl:.” 

“Oh, come on,” scoffed Will. 
“Be a sport. If you get stuck Pl 
pull you out.” 

“Go ahead,” grunted Joe. 


HE boys plunged in and swam 

down through the dark water 
to the base of the house. On the 
side nearest to the bank was an inclined plane where sticks 
had been dragged down from the food-pile. At the end of 
this path was a round hole in the house-wall some two feet 
in diameter. Nearly opposite was another of the same size. 
Will reached the hole first and with a quick stroke flashed 
into the entrance. Fortunately it was wide and smooth 
throughout its length and in a second he found himself in a 
room nearly ten feet across. 

In the middle a floor had been built up from buried sticks; 
it stood six inches above water-level and was _ perfectly 
dry. Near the entrance was a big, dry, warm nest made 
entirely of shredded wood which had been split into splinters. 
On the opposite side was another bed of dry grass and moss. 
For some distance around the entrance and the exit were 
spaces of deep water. Several feet above the flooring a little 
light and air filtered in through tiny crevices between the 
rafters, 

Will had just time to pull himself up on to the floor when 
Joe’s head emerged puffingly from the tunnel. Unfortunately 
for the Indian the owner of the house had been taking a 
snooze over in the moss-lined bed. Just as Joe poked his 
head out of the water a tremendous black beaver dived for 
the hole. The two heads met with a bump. It was difficult 
to tell which was the most startled. Joe grunted while the 
other, with a loud spat of its tail, turned around like a 
flash. With a stroke of his webbed hind-feet and a paddle 
of his flat scaly tail the beaver, which was nearly four feet 
in length, flashed out of sight. Joe looked so funny with his 
eyes bulging out of his head as he clung to the edge of the 
flooring, that Will nearly rolled into the water from laughing. 

“Welcome to our home, Mr. Couteau,” he finally managed 
to say weakly. “Mr. Beaver had to hurry off to keep an 
engagement but he asked me to take care of you. Will you 
have a bite of cotton-wood or would you like a bit of beech?” 

Joe pulled himself up beside Will and gasped for a while 





The boys swam down to 
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without a word. Then he rolled 
comfortably into the warm dry 
bed of soft moss which the beaver 
had just left. It had a faint, 
sweet, rather pleasant smell of 
musk. i 

“ Biggest beaver I ever saw,” he 
finally remarked. “He black 
beaver. Once in a while beaver 
born black or white, usually red- 
dish-brown. This old fellow’s skin 
worth lot of money.” 

“ Well,” returned Will, “it’s bad 
enough to borrow his house with- 
out taking his skin.” 

As their eyes became used to 
the dim light, the boys moved 
around the domed chamber, the 
palace of the King of the Beavers. 

“Some water in the cellar,” re- 
marked Will, “and the front yard 
needs draining but on the whole 
it’s a snug warm place; if it gets 
too cold outside we'll come down 
here to live with your friend. 
Though I must say, Joe,” went on 
Will solemnly, “he didn’t seem 
very glad to see you. You must 
have hurt his feelings in some 


7 boys curled up in the warm 
bed and Joe told Will many 
stories of the wise beaver which 
he had heard from the trappers. 
Once it was found all the way 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Hud- 
son’s Bay except in Florida where 
probably the alligators kept it 
away. It was their dams which 
had flooded out great tracts of 
forest. Later, when the water 
killed the trees and the ruined dams let the water out, the 
beds of these beaver-lakes filled up with sediment and became 
rich meadow-land. In the old days before the white men 
came to this continent millions of beaver-ponds collected rich 
soil, stored water in time of drought and by checking floods 
prevented the washing away of many a fertile hillside. 

Comirig down to his own experience he told of seeing them 
roll into place in their dams hundred pound boulders and of 
their towing big logs up against the current without an effort; 
and of a fight he had once seen between a beaver and a wild- 
cat, when in spite of its claws the great cat finally went down 
before the slashing, crashing bites of the beaver’s terrible teeth. 

“No wonder,” said Will when the time came to go back to 
the outer world again, “that Canada has a beaver for its coat- 
of-arms. It’s a great animal.” 


the base of the house 


CHAPTER VII 


Tue Rep Roessvta 


T was the week after the boys had learned their way to 

Beaver Land. Nearly every day they traveled up to visit 
the colony. It was wonderful how much work the beavers did 
between dark and dawn. They seemed to know that the frost 
was on its way and at the first moment of twilight the old 
black patriarch of the colony would thrust his head above the 
water close by his house and then swim slowly and silently 
around the whole pond keeping close to the shore, evidently 
scouting to see if there were any enemies which might threaten 
his large family. One evening he failed to see the boys 
crouched behind a screen of hemlock boughs by the margin of 
the pond. Finding no sight, scent or sound of danger, this 
old-timer, whom Will had christened “ Grandpop,” climbed up 
on a round rock near the center of the pond. 

This seemed to be the signal that all was well for almost 

(Continued on page 55) 
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CHAPTER XVII 
Tae Deserted Fiat 


a4 HERE?” demanded Homer excitedly. “ Which 
one?” 
“There, crossing the street. The fellow in the 
black suit.” 

Instantly they started in pursuit, but, by the time they had 
reached the further curb, the man had disappeared. They 
hurried around the next corner and half way down the side 
street, but could find no trace of him. After half an hour's 
fruitless search, they decided that they were only wasting 
time. 

“He’s given us the slip,” Homer sighed, as they walked 
slowly back to Lombard Street. “Are you sure it was 
Shifty ?” 

“Of course I am. I'd know that nose of his any place.” 

“TI s’pose he’s after those letters,” Homer chuckled. “ He'll 
have a nice time getting them.” 

“Won't he? Say, kid, this looks like a place where we 
could get fitted out with some new clothes. We certainly 
need them.” 

‘Homer eyed the expense of plate glass dubiously. “ Seems 
like a mighty swell joint for us,” he objected, “How much 
have you got to blow in?” 

“About two hundred. I haven’t spent hardly any of that 
money of Jerry's. I tell you what. We'll pool our money and 
get the same outfit. It’ll want to be pretty good, considering 
where we’re going and everything.” 

It took a good deal of persuasion to induce Homer to agree, 
but he finally gave in and they spent some time examining the 
suits and other articles so artfully displayed in the windows. 
At length they entered the store, and when they emerged an 
hour later, Shifty himself would hardly have recognized them. 
They wore suits of dark blue cheviot; their high heeled boots 
had been replaced by shoes; their flannel shirts by soft white 
ones with low turnover collars of stiff linen, and blue ties. 
The only things they had retained were their Stetsons and 
both felt rather self-conscious and extremely uncomfortable. 
This first feeling soon wore off but it was a long time before 
they could accustom themselves to the confinement of collars. 


LITTLE before eight next morning they presented them- 
selves to Mr. Popham, who, after greeting them warmly, 
presented them to Mr. Bashford, the detective, and John 
Stuart, the lawyer’s assistant. After a few moments’ conver- 
sation, Curly told them of the encounter with Shifty Harris, 
and Mr. Popham frowned his annoyance. 
“That’s bad—very bad,” he said, tapping the desk with a 
pencil. “Graham’s right hand man,” he explained in answer 
to Bashford’s lifted eyebrows. 
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“ Hum—yes,” boomed the detective, whose loud, hearty voice 
quite matched his appearance. “I’m afraid he may give us a 
chase.” 

“Well, do the best you can,” said Mr. Popham. The most 
important thing, of course, is to find Miss Graham; but we 
mustn t let the wretch slip through our fingers. You’d better 
Le getting on. You understand everything, Stuart? Good.” 
He turned to Curly. “Good-bye, Jim,” he said, taking the 
boy’s hand. “Mr. Stuart will see to everything.- Come back 
here as soon as you find Dorothy and we'll decide about future 
arrangements. Good-bye, and good luck.” 

Somewhat to the surprise of the boys, they walked down 
one flight instead of taking the elevator, and Mr. Bashford 
led the way along a hallway which ran the entire depth of the 
building. At the end of this they turned into a short branch 
hall and finally went down a narrow flight of stairs which 
brought them out at the rear on a different street, 

“We'll keep that friend of yours guessing if he’s out front,” 
explained the detective with a fat chuckle. “ By the time he 
wakes up we'll be off.” 

Making their way rapidly through several streets, they 
reached the station and went at once aboard the train. Stuart 
had secured space that morning, and when they steamed slowly 
out of the shed they settled themselves comfortably for the 
long journey, which, although it passed quite without incident, 
proved far from tedious. Mr. Bashford was jolly and full of 
fun. They liked John Stuart, too, from the first, although he 
was rather thoughtful and severe. Curly had several long 
talks with him and learned many more particulars of his 
father’s life. 


“or 


HUS Saturday and Sunday passed and the interest was 
increased by the novelty of it all and by the unaccus- 
tomed mode of traveling. But when breakfast was over on 
Monday morning and they realized that they were less than 
six hours from Chicago, the stories and jokes became rather 
less frequent and finally ceased altogether, as each one of the 
oddly assorted quartette fell to speculating as to what the end 
of the journey would bring forth. Needless to say that Curly 
and his partner were more or less nervous over the future. 
The anxieties of Bashford and of John Stuart were, of 
course, mainly professional. The former wanted to “nail” 
the criminal, as he expressed it; the latter was principally 
concerned in securing the estate from any chance of pillage. 
But Curly gave no thought to the money and very little to the 
false Paul Graham. His one idea was to find his sister and 
save her from possible harm, and in this particular Homer 
was at one with him. To them the last few hours of their 
journey seemed to drag out interminably. 
But it came to an end at last, and shortly after two the 
train pulled into the station on Polk Street. Alighting 
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hastily, they tumbled into a taxi and were driven rapidly to 
Police Headquarters, There was a brief delay here while Mr. 
Bashford displayed his credentials and explained his errand. 
But shortly he appeared with a plain-clothes man and they 
started at once for the address Dorothy had given the boys. 
This proved to be a fashionable apartment house a short dis- 
tance from the drive, into which Bashford and the officer dis- 
appeared, leaving the others outside. In about ten minutes 
the detective came out alone. 

“He’s skipped,” he announced tersely, resting his arms on 
the window of the taxi. “ Went two days ago. Syms is tele- 
phoning for a search warrant.” 

“Has—has my sister gone, too?” Curly asked anxiously. 

“Yes, both of them. The hall boy says that about noon on 
Saturday they came in in a hurry and on the way up in the 


elevator Mr. Graham told him he had to leave for Denver: 


that afternoon. About two he ordered a taxi and when it 
appeared, he and Miss Graham came down and drove away. 
Graham carried two suit cases and your sister a handbag. 
The boy saw nothing strange in this, since they often went 
away together.” 

“Denver!” exclaimed Curly. “We can follow them, then. 
We ought to get started right away,” 

Bashford pushed his hat down over one eye. “No hurry, 
son,” he said dryly. “ Wherever they went, you can bet it 
wasn’t Denver. You don't suppose he’d blab it to the hall 
boy, do you? That was only a blind, and a mighty poor one.” 


URLY looked rather crestfallen, but the detective added 
quickly: “As soon as we get into the place, we’ll over- 
haul it thoroughly and perhaps find out a thing or two. Don’t 
worry, boy. Your sister won’t come to any harm. I don’t see 
why he took her with him, in fact; she’ll only be in his way.” 
Nevertheless, Curly did worry a good deal. It was madden- 
ing to have to sit there helpless with Dorothy in the hands of 
such a man, probably traveling further and further away with 
every passing minute. Presently, an officer appeared with the 
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warrant and they went up to the fourth floor, where the 
manager admitted them to the apartment with his pass key. 

It was an attractive suite, consisting of a large living room, 
with a smaller study opening out of it, three good-sized bed- 
rooms and two baths, all of which were tastefully and even 
richly furnished. The study, which naturally claimed their 
attention first, was in the greatest possible disorder. Papers 
littered the floor and covered the top of a large desk. Several 
drawers had been hurriedly pulled out and lay face downward, 
where they had fallen, the contents scattered on all sides. 
The door of a cabinet in one corner swung open, revealing 
only empty shelves behind, In the larger room the fireplace 
was filled with ashes, from which the officials were able to 
salvage only the charred stubs of several check books and the 
half-consumed covers of some large ledgers. 

While this examination was naturally of much interest to 
the others, Curly and Homer soon tired of it and went off to 
inspect the rest of the apartment. The bedrooms opened from 
a wide hallway, and the first one they entered was plainly 
Mr. Granam’s, and, after a casual look around, they passed 
on, A guest room came next, neat, austere, immaculate. 
Dorothy’s room must be the last, and as they approached 
it Curly’s pulse quickened. 

A moment later, through the open door he saw the dainty 
furnishings, the graceful dresser covered with silver things, 
a dress thrown carelessly over a chair, and a great wave of 
tenderness swept over him. The next instant he uttered a 
low exclamation, darted to the dresser and snatched. up a 
scrap of paper which was fastened to the cushion with a pin. 
There was silence for a moment as his eager glance swept the 
hastily pencilled lines. Then he looked up, his eyes bright 
with excitement and fresh hope. 

“Tt’s from Jack!” he exclaimed. 
York—not Denver. Listen!” 


“They’ve gone to New 


“ Something dreadful has happened, I know. Uncle has just 
come in and says we must leave for New York at once. His 


re RI, 


Turning to Curly, Dorothy found his eyes fixed on her with a look of wistful tenderness and pride. 
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manner is so odd that I'm almost afraid of him. He's been 
acting curiously ever since we came back from Texas. He's 
in the front room now, tearing up papers and burning them, 
which makes me think something serious is the matter, Ill 
pin this to my cushion and if anyone finds it please send it 
to Mr. John Popham, Galveston, at once. If I find out that 
anything is really wrong, Ill try and wire Mr. Popham from 
New York. 
“Dorothy Graham.” 


“She’s in New York!” exclaimed Curly. “ Think of it! And 
we’re hanging around here when every minute's precious. We 
may even be missing a train by loafing.” 

With the note in his hand, he stepped past Homer and 
hurried through the hall to the front room. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Tue Enp or THE SEARCH 


66 HAT girl’s got a head on her shoulders, all right,” 
Bashford said, as he read the paper. “ New York, eh? 

We'll have to hustle to catch the flier.’ He turned to the 

officer. “ You can keep an eye on this place, can’t you?” 

“Sure. I'll have a man stay here till you get back, Better 
wire New York Headquarters, hadn’t you? He might try to 
slip off on a liner.” 

“Tl do that at the station.” 

The taxi was still waiting and they reached the station in 
time for Bashford to get New York on the telephone and have 
five minutes’ talk with the Police Headquarters. 

“They’ll do the best they can,” he remarked, as he joined 
the others in the observation car. “ Watch the piers and all 
that. But two days is a long start.” 

“ Still, there’s always the wireless,’ commented John Stuart. 
“The only trouble would be if he sailed for one of those 
South American countries where there’s no extradition.” 

Bashford subsided weightily into a chair. “ We'll hope for 
the best,” he said, mopping his forehead. “It’s a mighty hard 
thing these days to escape the law.” He looked quizzically at 
Curly. “Don’t worry so, son,” he said, smiling. “That sister 
of yours isn’t going to 
let herself be taken to 
South America, believe 
me. If he tries any 
stunt like that she'll give 
him the slip pretty 
quick, or I’m vevy 
much mistaken,” 

“But if she 
does, how will she 
find us,” Curly 

asked. 

“ Through 
Popham. I 
wired him 
all about it 
and he’ll let 
us know 
































They liked John Stuart, too, from the 
first, although he was rather thought- 
ful and severe. 
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just as soon as he has a message of any kind from her,” 

This encouragement relieved Curly considerably and he was 
able to consider the future in a much more cheerful frame of 
mind. When they reached the Grand Central Station next 
morning matters were still further cleared up by a telegram 
which awaited the detective at the information bureau. It 
read as follows: 

“Message reeeived. Miss Graham at Holland House. See 
her at once. 

“ John Popham.” 


Ten minutes later they entered the hotel and approached 
the desk. The clerk there could give them no information 
ubout Miss Graham, but referred them to the manager. The 
latter at first was stiff and had a touch of suspicion in his 
manner, but a few words of explanation from Stuart thawed 
him considerably. 

“Miss Graham is here alone and in our charge,” he ex- 
plained. “ Under the circumstances we have to be particular. 
If you will give me a card or note, I will have it sent up.” 

Stuart wrote a few words on his card, and they were ushered 
into a reception room, As Dorothy entered five minutes later 
she paused in surprise. She had expected to see one man, and 
here were four. 

“Mr. Stuart?” she asked hesitatingly, and then she gave 
a low, startled cry. “Why, Curly!” she gasped dazedly, 
“JT— Homer, too. TI had no idea ~ 


S HE broke off, unable for a moment to speak. The shock 
of the unexpected meeting, combined with the sudden 
release of the tension under which she had labored so long, 
quite unnerved her, and for an instant she had to fight for 
self-control. When she had recovered, she turned quickly 
to the boys. 

“I’m a perfect idiot,” she said, as she grasped their hands. 
“But it was a shock, finding you here, and I’ve been a 
little worried lately.” She smiled at them through her tears. 
“T can hardly believe it yet. I’m very glad to meet you, Mr. 
Stuart,” she went on, as Curly presented the young lawyer. 
“And Mr. Bashford, too, It’s really all so bewildering that 
you'll have to make allowances for me.” 

“Quite so, my dear young lady,” boomed Bashford, be- 
nevolently. “We can guess a little of what you’ve been 
through.” He paused, glancing at the lawyer. “TI think, 
Stuart, we had better leave our young friend here to explain 
matters. One man can do it much better than four. Weill 
take a look around and be back in half an hour. Your uncle 
is not with you, Miss Graham?” 

Dorothy looked startled. “ No,” she said quickly. “ No, he’s 
not.” 

“You have no idea where he’s gone?” 

“None at all. I—I haven’t seen him since Sunday. 
away from him.” 

“Ah, then we shall lose nothing by this brief delay.” 

Mr. Bashford bowed gallantly and joined the others in the 
hall, As the heavy portieres fell into place behind him, 
Dorothy turned and looked inquiringly at Curly. Her face 
was pale and her eyes troubled. 

“What is it, Curly” she asked hastily. 
about? Uncle?” 

Curly hesitated. “It’s quite a long story,” he said. “Let's 
sit down first.” When they had settled themselves on a sofa 
in the corner, he went on slowly: “Yes, it’s partly about 
Mr. Graham, and—and partly about—me.” 

“You!” <A look of distress came into her face. 
haven’t been any more—accidents? ” 

“Oh, no,” he assured her. “ Nothing like that. Gee! 
I wish I had the gift of gab. I don’t know how to 
begin.” 

She glanced at him mischieviously. “Curly, dear, 

you’re not going to propose, are you?” 
“TI did have some such ‘idea,” he grinned. “How 
would you like me for a brother?” 
\ “I'd love it, of course. But do stop fooling and 
tell me what it’s really all about,” 
(Continued on page 61) 
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The above is a copy of the Membership Certificate in the National Council to be received by everyone who becomes an Associate Member 

4 and during Boy Scout Week, June 8th to 14th. Every Boy Scout will want to make sure that there is at least one Associate Member in 

his own home. He should call the attention of his father, mother, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, or anybody else, to the application blank 
printed on page 70 of this issue of Boys’ Lire. 
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Official News » 


Y the time this issue of Boys’ Lirz 

reaches you another big event in 
Scouting will have taken place. Lieut. 
General Sir Robert S. S. Baden-Powell 
and Lady Baden-Powell will be with us 
in May. They are coming from England 
on the S. S. “Baltic” and will reach 
Halifax May 7th. After spending sev- 
eral days in Canada they will reach 
Boston on May 10th, remaining there for 
several days. 

The Chief Scout of the English Boy 
Scouts and Lady Baden-Powell, the 
founder and head of the Girl Guides, as 
the Girls’ Movement in England is 
known, will reach New York, Monday, 
May 12th. A large social gathering is 
being arranged in their honor for Mon- 
day evening, May 12th. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday, May 13th and 14th, they will 
be in Washington, on May 15th in Phila- 
delphia and May 16th to 19th in New 
York. Sir Robert Baden-Powell will give 
May 16th to conferences with officials 
of the National Headquarters Staff. On 
May 17th there will be a Monster Rally, about which I will 
say more later on. On May 18th Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff, 
Vice-President of our National Council, will give a dinner to 
the members of our Executive Board and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Citizens’ Committee for Boy Scout 
Week so that they may meet the distinguished founder of the 
Boy Scout movement in England. On May 19th, Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell will attend a reception and dinner to be given 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Commodore, the new 
enormous hotel in New York City, at which 1200 to 1300 Scout 
officials and other guests are expected. After this, Sir Robert 
and Lady Baden-Powell will visit a number of cities in Canada, 
leaving May 28th for England on the S. S. “ Grampian.” 

This will be the second visit Sir Robert has made to this 
country since the founding of the Boy Scouts of America. We 
are glad and proud to be able to show him the splendid 
progress, both numercially and otherwise, our Movement has 
made since 1912, the occasion of his earlier visit. In 1912 
Scouting was still more or less of an experiment of only two 
years’ existence. Scouting in 1919, with a membership of 
472,538 boys and men is one of the biggest and most vital 
factors of American life. Established in every State and nearly 
every county from the Atlantic to the Pacific, recognized as 
an indispensable aid to good citizenship making and patriotic 
accomplishment, it is the best boy program ever invented. 


MONSTER welcome rally to Baden- 

Powell will be held on the Sheep 
Meadow in Central Park, New York 
City, on May 17th. Mr. Daniel Carter Beard, our National 
Scout Commissioner will be the ranking official. It is expected 
that possibly 25,000 scouts will be present. Officials from no less 
than twenty-five different communities have already pledged 
the presence of more than 10,000 scouts, Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell will address the scouts himself, and will present honor 
medals and merit badges to those who have won them recently. 
Other notable men will be present and will address the scouts, 
and many interesting events are being planned, about which I 
will tell you in the next issue of Boys’ Lire. 


Rally in 
Central Park 


N the meantime, read up on the Gen- 

eral. He is worth knowing about. Do 
you know the story of the Siege of 
Mafeking and how he held the garrison 
with a handful of men for months with sheer scout pluck and 
endurance? Do you know how his experience with his men in 
Africa set him to thinking what kind of boy training made 


What Do You 
Know About 
Baden-Powell >? 





Sir Robert S. 8S, Baden-Powell 
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James E. West 
Chief Scout Executive 


the best men, how the scout idea 
grew out of his experimenting ang 
planning, how he travelled all around 
the world studying boys and boys’ clubs 
and boy programs, collecting one of the 
biggest boy libraries in the world to bag 
his system upon? 


S Boys’ Lm 

goes to press 
plans are being 
made for the National Boy Scout Week, 
June 8th to 14th. This will be the great- 
est week in the history of the Boy Scout 
Movement, a week in which every one 
of you will be proud and happy to wear 
your scout uniform and claim member- 
ship in the Organization. Hon. W. G. 
McAdoo, former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and Director General of Railroads, 
has accepted. the chairmanship of the 
National Citizens’ Committee and is 
heart and soul in earnest in his desire 
to interest the public in Scouting and get 
a million men and women to join us as 
associate members of the National Council and to co-operate 
with us in giving definite support, encouragement and extension 
to Scouting throughout the country, as his letter to fathers and 
mothers shows. ° 

Furthermore, President Wilson has just issued a wonderful 
proclamation as shown on page 3 of this issue of “ Boys’ Lire.” 
Every boy scout will read this with pleasure and interest and 
should make sure that his parents do likewise. 

This isn't going to be hard, because you scouts have helped 
pave the way by showing during our war period that Scouting 
makes the kind of boys and the kind of men that America 
needs. As a result of this National Boy Scout Week, we 
hope to extend the benefits of Scouting to a million boys now 
outside the Movement. A big feat, but worth the effort. 


PEAKING of America, one of the 

biggest Movements afoot today is the 
Americanization Movement. Being a 
American means something today, when the eyes of the world 
are turned to America as the hope and leader of mankind. 

Scouting goes hand in hand with Americanization. A scout 
who lives up to his oath, to do his duty to God and country, 
to keep his Scout Law, to be helpful to all people at all times, 
is making himself into an American of the best kind. It isn't 
necessary to have been born on United States soil to be a 
good American. Some of our finest scouts, most loyal to our 
flag, most active in Liberty Loan and other patriotic work, 
first saw light under foreign skies. But that doesn’t matter. 
They are Americans just the same, because they stand for 
what America stands for.and believe in America as the land 
of hope, opportunity and brotherhood. 

Stop and ask yourself if you are being an American—the 
right sort of American through and through. You want to 
serve your country. Every scout loves America. Maybe some 
of you envied your older brothers and friends who had 4 
chance to fight for her, die for her. You need not envy ally 
one. You can live for America and that is the greatest service 
you can offer her just now. She needs you. Be Americans! 


National Celebra- 
tion Week 





Live Like An 


American 


HE Victory Liberty Loan is over 

and once more scouts have demon- 

strated their ability and willingness 0 
Reports are already reaching us of fine ac 
We want every 


Victory 
Liberty Loan 


help Uncle Sam. 


complishments. Be sure your report is in. 


scout who has earned an award to get it and this means his 
See that 


record must be sent immediately to headquarters. 
your scoutmaster attends to this at once, 
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Liberty Fires— HOPE by the time you are reading 
Symbols of Peace this, there will be peace the world 
over and you have already watched your liberty fire blaze up. 
Much cntbusiasm has been shown over these liberty fire cele- 
brations and many fine suggestions have been received for 
them from the field. It seems probable that the counting will 
show thousands of scout fires the night peace is finally de- 
clared. May these fires be the symbol of the clarification of 
the world of the horrors of war and may scout principles do 
their part in preventing wars and hates and misunderstandings 
among the peoples of the world. 


FT. HIS number of Boys’ Lire is an 

outdoor number. Maybe when it is 
in your hands you will be already in 
camp living outdoors yourself. Certainly by this time your 
camp plans ought to be perfected and preparations well under 
way. 

The new Seascouting program offers a fascinating variation 
of outdoor work and play. The plan is very popular and we 
hear of many scouts who will spend their vacation on or near 
the water. 

Wherever and however you spend it, may it be 2 happy one 
and one which will make you love Scouting and the big out- 
doors better than ever! 


Seascouting and 
Camping 


COUTS interested in First Aid work 
will have an opportunity in many 
cities to take courses ‘in their High 
Schools and receive credit therefore in the school, in the Red 
Cross Organization and in the Boy Scouts of America. 
By this co-operative plan every scout who holds our First 
Aid Merit Badge will be allowed to receive the Red Cross 


Red Cross Courses 
in Public Schools 


credits and certificates without examination, provided he has 


maintained a satisfactory average of work in the High 
School course. All others must take the examination. 
Every First Class scout who successfully passes this ex- 
amination under conditions 
which we have approved and 
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to all mankind is nearer at hand. The scout ideal of service 
and brotherhood will leaven the world if it has the chance to 
operate. 

Our brother scouts in Canada did some fine work during 
the war. They are flourishing and gaining in numbers. They 
have just issued their first official handbook, much of which 
is based upon our own. Many pages indeed are with our con- 
sent identical with ours. ‘ 

END us your favorite scout songs, 

hike songs, chanties, rowing songs, 
camp fire songs, etc. The new song book 
is under way and we shall be glad of your suggestions. The 
new song book is your book, and we are sure you will like it. 
It will be full of old songs and new songs, the songs that you 
can’t help singing because they just sing themselves. The 
book will be ready, we hope, for you to take to camp.with you. 


New Song Book 
for Scouts 


HE Cooking and Cycling pamphlets 
are ready. Cooking is by Horace 
Kephart, and Mr. Kephart knows all 
there is to know about camp eats. There is a section devoted 
to carving so as to help you out on that part of the Merit 
Badge requirement which may be looks a little stiff to you on 
paper. You will want this pamphlet. Every scout needs to 
be prepared ‘to feed himself out of doors. Good food is no 
small part of the fun of camping and good food doesn’t just 
naturally grow on bushes. Somebody has to know how to turn 
the trick of preparing it. That somebody might just as well 
be you. It will make you mighty popular. We can promise 
that. 

The Cycling’ pamphlet is good stuff too. It tells you 
how to ride, ‘how to adjust and clean your wheel, how to 
render first, aid to a puncture and other worthwhile pointers. 
It gives suggestions as to how to earn money with your wheel, 
which ought to appeal to a thrifty scout who wants to earn a 
new uniform or pay for his week in camp. It also tells how to 
organize a cycling club which 
will interest you especially if 


More Merit Badge 
Pamphlets 








does the work of the course 
satisfactorily is entitled to re- 
ceive the Scout Merit Badge 
in First Aid. So it works 
both ways. 


Foreign Scouting 


COUTING is re-establish- 
ing itself in Europe after 
the pressure of war. We get 
many letters from French and 
Belgian Scoutleaders telling 
of their efforts to get on their 
feet again. The letters that 
come to us are all warm with 
praise of America and Ameri- 
cans, and enthusiastic for 
Scouting. 

We have just received word 
that 400 Cuban Scouts are 
coming to this country to 
celebrate the Fourth of July 
and to meet our scouts. Hands 
out to our brothers of the 
Island! They are more than 
welcome. 

In Spain a congress of or- 
ganizations interested in boys, 
including ten delegates from 
the Boy Scout Organization, 
has been called to meet at 
Madrid this summer. It looks 
as if the Spanish Scouts were 
to be very active soon. We 
hope so. Every time the seed 
of Scouting is sown anywhere 
it means the era of good will 


TO THE MOTHERS AND FATHERS OF AMERICAN BOYS: 


The Congress of the United States, recognizing the value of proper training 
of American boyhood, granted a special charter for the organization of the 
Boy Scouts of America. This organization now embraces 375,000 splendid 
American boys; but this is a very small proportion of the 10,000,000 American 
boys between the ages of twelve and twenty-one who ought to be given the benefit 
of Boy Scout discipline, training and practice. 

The future of the Nation depends, of course, upon its youth. The fathers 
and mothers of American boys will be gravely derelict in parental duty and in 
National obligation if they fail to give their hearty support, moral and financial, 
to this great American Boy Scout movement. Not only is every Boy Scout 
given useful knowledge and training which equips him better for the battle of 
life itself, but there are inculcated in him the duties, obligations, ideals and 
higher conceptions of American citizenship. 

Each year the Boy Scout movement is turning out thousands of better boys 
and creating the finest types of future American patriots No cause should 
appeal more strongly to the mothers and fathers of Americo than the Boy Scout 
cause. 

The Boy Scouts raised several hundred million dollars in the Liberty Loan 
and War Savings Stamps campaigns. They did splendid work for the Red 
Cross in its several National campaigns. They served the Government in many 
other effe-tive ways during the great world war. It is an organization of gallant 
patriots and deserves the encouragement and support of the Nation. 

The week beginning June 8 and ending June 14 has been set apart as Boy 
Scout week for the purpose of enlarging and strengthening the Boy Scout 
organization. Associate memberships in the Boy Scout organization will be 
offered to the mothers and fathers of American boys and to other adult American 
citizens. This, if successful, will provide a supporting adult organization to 
the Boy Scouts of America which will assure the enlarged usefulness and 
effectiveness of the Boy Scout movement. Surely there are five million American 
men and women who are willing to help the boys of America to become the 
best of all American citizens. Surely there are millions of other American 
citizens who are willing to contribute a small sum to put the Boy Scout organ- 
ization on a strong and permanent basis which will assure the continuous 
training of the youth of America in the finer ideals and conceptions of citizen- 
ship in the greatest democracy on earth. 

This worthy cause stands alongside the Red Cross and other humanitarian 
organizations which have had the generous support of the American people. 
In the name of America’s best boyhood, I beg America’s d 
hood to help. WILLIAM. G. McADOO. 


GAMA 








most of the boys in your troop 
own wheels. 

Other interesting pamphlets 
in Civics, Bird Study and 
Swimming are in the printers’ 
hands and will be ready for 
you before the first of July. 
Bird Study and Swimming 
are particularly appropriate 
in vacation and outdoor sea- 
sons. Civics is an _ all-the- 
year-round interest for every 
scout. It should be one of 
the first subjects a first class 
scout should seek to master. 
This pamphlet will helpshow 
him how to do it. 

Have You Planted Your 

Trees? 

L AST year you were hunt- 

ing walnut trees for the 
Government to use in its war 
program. You remember you 
promised to help replace those 
trees. Don't forget the promise 
when planting time comes 
around. Look into the sub- 
ject and make a note in your 
scout Diary just when the 
best planting time is. If wal- 
nuts won’t grow in your part 
of the country, find out what 
kind of trees will grow and 
be of value to the community. 
A promise is a promise and a 
scout keeps his word even if 
he makes it to himself alone. 

(Concluded on page 66) 
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Are With Us Again 
Winners See Page 46 
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Making Animal Friends 


that the woods are their natural home, 
and that therefore you are their guest. 
Of course, in the world of humans, hosts 
are not supposed to come around asking 
food from their guests—even “ stealing” 
it, as we, say; but this is only one re- 
spect in which the way of the wild is 
not the way of the world. Another is 
that—with a very few exceptions—ani- 
mals do not kill one another or us for 
the mere love of killing. In this they 
differ from civilized man, who takes the 
lives of animals because he gets pleasure 
from doing so, and, as a matter of fact, 
is by far the most bloodthirsty and de- 
structivesof all creatures, So do not be 
too free,‘to gpply to the people of the 
woods axid, fields the term “brute,” in 
its usual#ignificance. Look to the beam 
(of cruelty} if your own eye, and per- 
haps you will: feel less called upon to 
cast out the mote (of hunger or self- 
preservation) from the eye of Bre’r Fox 
and Bre’r Bear. 

At any rate; be kind to the animals 
and birds who come to visit you in the 
woods, and incidentally, perhaps, to bor- 
row a little of your grub. Excepting the 
remarkable wolverine, or “camp devil” 
of the northwest country, who destroys 
things apparently for the love of it (and 
succeeds sometimes in being almost as 
mean as some men), you have nothing to 
fear from the mere malice of any animal, 
barring wolves, where they are plentiful 
and hungry. For if you have a properly 
equipped camp, and know how to protect 
your grub and personal belongings, you 
can easily keep them out of reach of your 
other furred and feathered callers. But 
if you are a real child of the Red Gods 
you will be hospitable to their children 
and encourage the ‘visits of all, excepting 
the very few who are destructive or real 
nuisances—for there is no use denying 
that such there are. 

In the western mountains there is, for 
example, the wood rat, or, as he is more 
commonly known, the pack rat, or trading 
rat. This weird little creature, with a 
bushy, chipmunk-like tail, is probably the 
most inveterate and accomplished sneak 
thief in Mother Nature’s family. That char- 
acteristic is in itself remarkable enough, 
but people who like the merely fantastic, 
and who insist upon humanizing» animals, 
declare that the creature has another and 
even more astonishing trait, namely, that 
of always leaving something in exchange 
for every article he steals; and hence 
the name, trading rat. Of course, "it is 
much more probable that the article left 


was dropped because it was less fancied 


than the one carried off; but. the result 

is the same as far as the victim, is con- 

cerned. ig 
The skunk is another créature ~ whose 


(Continued from page 18) 




















society isn’t wanted by many campers, not 
only because he is destructive, but be- 
cause they object to his particular brand 
of perfumery. I am quite willing to 
confess that the odor of the skunk is not 
‘Offensive to me; in fact, I rather like it, 


‘and I entirely agree with Mr. Burroughs 


when he says: “It is a rank, living smell, 
and has none of the sickening qualities 
of disease or putrefaction. indeed, I 
think a good smeller will enjoy its most 
refined intensity. It approaches the sub- 
lime and makes the nose tingle. It is 
tonic and bracing, and, I can readily be- 
lieve, has rare medicinal qualities.” 

I am satisfied that the disgust which 
the odor excites in most people is due 
chiefly to their ignorance of its origin. 
For instead of being a waste product of 
the body, it is really a secretion produced 
by two special glands, which are charac- 
teristic of this family (the Mustelidae). 
These glands are present in nearly all of 
the carnivores, but are enormously de- 
veloped in the skunk. However, the ani- 
mal is an objectionable prowler around 
a camp for the further reason that he is 
exceedingly bold—stupidly bold, in fact 
and does not hesitate to devour or destroy 
almost any form of food. 

But do not make the mistake of at- 
tempting to bluff out a skunk if you 
should chance to come across one in the 
woods. It’s been tried before, and the 
experimenters usually discovered that His 
Skunkship doesn’t bluff worth a cent, 
probably because he isn’t used to it. So 
if he wants the right of way—and he is 
pretty likely to make it plain that he 
does—you had better let him have it with- 
out attempting to argue the point. Other- 
wise probably you will have to bury your 
clothes, for which you will have no fur- 
ther use. 








Then there is our old friend, Porky, 
the porcupine, stolid and dull-witted but 
entirely harmless if you let him alone. 
He, too, has some very bad habits, one 
of which is his entire readiness to com- 
mit assault and battery—with his teeth— 
upon various articles of camp equipment. 
Any wooden receptacle or implement, 
upon which lingers even the faintest 
trace of grease or salt, Porky is certain 
to cut to pieces. More than one hunter 
in the regions which Porky considers 
his domain, has wakened in the woods to 


, find the stock of his rifle cut cleanly off 


by a porcupine who liked the taste of 
the oil on the wood, or, perhaps, the 
faint trace of salt deposited by perspira- 
tion from the hands. And it is no joke 
for the man who finds himself in this 
predicament, perhaps a hundred miles 
away from the nearest point where he can 
have the damage repaired. Neither is 
it merely funny to have the helve taken 
off your only ax while you are absent 
from camp or slumbering. 

As for the birds—bless their hearts !— 
there is not one of them that will do you 
any injury if you are reasonably cautious 
about protecting your eatables. Even that 
apparently absent-minded beggar, the 
moose-bird—well, he may be as depraved 
as the guides say he is; though I consider 
theirs a prejudiced opinion. But I fear I 
shall always regard this camp hanger-on 
as a lot more interesting and amusing 
than vicious. He can have half of my 
bacon any time he can steal it from me, 
and all of it if he will come down and take 
it out of my hand, and then sit around 
looking as pensive as a poet, and as 
disheveled and woe-begone as a chap who 
thinks he has been jilted by his best girl. 

If you really want to make friends with 
the birds and mammals who come about 
your camp, here are a few rules which, 
of they are followed patiently, will bring 
about the result. Rule 1—and undoubt- 
edly the most important one—is, Feed 
the creatures. Almost anything eatable 
will do, but the mammals love any food 
that has a salty flavor, and grain or 
screenings will attract the seed-eating 
birds, while suet will be relished by the 
woodpeckers, chickadees and nuthatches, 
especially in autumn or winter weather. 
Also, provide for the birds drinking and 
bathing receptacles. These, by the way, 
should be elevated a few feet from the 
ground; for the birds know that some of 
their deadliest enemies, notably the snakes 
and the weasels, are always in wait to 
take them unaware when on the ground. 

Hardly less important is the rule of let- 
ting the bird or animal come to you, and 


(Concluded on page 48) 


Ships and More Ships 


outer hulf leaves the. inner: -hull intact. 
Some of the newest ships’ have a double 
skin or hull throughout and, in Case of a 
collision, the inner skin keeps out the 
water. 

The ancient terror of fire at sea has 
been largely removed by the use of in- 
genious automatic devices. Many of the 
modern ships are built almost entirely of 
steel and concrete so that there is little 
material to burn. As a special precau- 


(Continued from page 11) 

tion fire alarms are placed throughout the 
ship which are arranged with thermostats 
so that a signal bell is rung on the bridge 
if the temperature rises above the danger 
point. If the heat increases the water is 
turned on automatically from sprinklers 
on the ceilings. 

A great deal of attention is being paid 
to designing engines which may be built as 
quickly and cheaply as possible. For 


many years the reciprocating engine has 
been universally used at sea. In some of 
the newest and largest steamships the 
turbine or direct drive engine is employed. 
There have been interesting experiments 
with oil burning and gasoline engines 
which exhaust through hollow masts, leav- 
ing the ship without funnels. With so 
many intelligent engineers at work upon 
the problem it is to be hoped that some 
new machinery may soon be devised. 
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We Back This Trade-Mark 
ith Our Reputation 








1 One-piece drop-forged cranks. Hobbed sprockets. 


2 Special design rear fork, giving extra clearance bee 
tween wheel and fork sides. Flush rear fork ends, 
3 -forged seat-post cluster, giving extra strong 
ip On seat-post. 
igh-grade padded leather saddie with double action 
Springs. Leather tool bag and complete tool equip. 
Seventeen process enamel finish of Dayton Car 
mine. Tough and long wearing. Heavy coat of 
opper under all nickel plating. 









XUM 












Young and old—everybody must “play” a part of the time! 

After school, after work, on Sundays and holidays! That’s the time for “play”! And nothing can 
add as much to these short hours as a Dayton Bicycle! 

It will take you to the baseball diamond, the tennis court, golf links, fishing hole, and swimming 
hole quick as a wink. It gives you more time for “play”—and in itself is pleasure and recreation! 

Let a Dayton Bicycle help you “play” You'll be proud of it in any company—for it is certainly 
good-looking! 

All Dayton nickel-plating goes on over a heavy coat of copper. 

The enameled surfaces, as you see them, repre< nt, in all, some 17 processes—beginning with 
a bath in boiling lye and ending with the cor 

Between these two operations are the anti-rust and filler coats, the rubbings, washing and bakings 
—and two coats of the famous Dayton Carmine! The Dayton finish retains its lustre and brilliance, 
It wears, and wears and wears. 

See the Dayton Line at your dealer’s. Study the mechanical superiorities pointed out below. Our 
catalog describes and pictures the Dayton Linecompletely. Itis free. Write today for Catalog B-10, 


. varnish which completes the job, 


Dust-proof head adjustingcone. Extra large High 
ous Duty ball bearings. Cones case-hardened in cy- 
ie « 
. Outside joint-head construction. Eleven inner ree 
inforcements in frame, all dip-brazed. 
Double anchored fork sides with solid steel spool 
8 between plates. ' . 
9 Front hub and omgeet special design turned from 
solid steel bar. ‘o-point frictionless bearings. 


1 0 Seamless crank hanger bracket, extra reinforced. 
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OW that we have Sea 


Scouts it is time we 

had_ River Scouts. 
The writer does not want the 
romance of the old river transportation to be forgotten; there- 
fore, if you boys are going to build houseboats you should know 
something of rivercraft history. 

A glance at Fig. 1 will show you the river front at Cincinnati 
in 1810. Boat number 1 of Fig. 1 is a barge or bargee, propelled 
by long sweeps, that is poles with boards spiked or pegged on 
their ends. Number 2 of Fig. 1 is a flatboat, the ancestor of 
the houseboat. In it, freight, live stock and passengers were 
transported down-stream, always down stream because the 
man-power was not strong enough to propel these boats up- 
stream. Number 3 of Fig. 1 is a batteau, a big rowboat propel- 
led by oars; such boats were built and used by the early ex- 
plorers on our western rivers and were the first boats to follow 
in the wake of the Indian canoes. Number 4 of Fig. 1 is the 
celebrated keel-boat, a sort of a big canoe with a cabin. 

When this boat went up-stream it was propelled by men with 
setting-poles, a pole with a knob on one end which fitted against 
the shoulder of the user. On each side of the boat deck cleats 
were nailed, and the crew on one 
side would put the knobs of the 
setting - poles 
against their 
shoulders and 
thrust the other 
ends against the 
bottom of the 
river, and then, 
on all fours, they 
would creep 
along over the 
cleats) While 
they were doing 
this the other 
half of the crew 
on the other side 
would be walking 
up towards the 
bow with poles 
over their shoul- 
ders. 

In this way 





Scouts and Nautical A Scout Mouse Boat 
By Dan Beard 










stalwart men would bring a boat 
from New Orleans to Pittsburgh 
against a stiff current. Great 


exercise! No wonder the kee- 
boat men were the strongest men in the country. Boat number 
5, Fig. 1 was called an ark. It was this sort of boat that 
brought the emigrants down the Ohio fighting the hostile I- 
dians or the.river pirates on their way sometimes arriving 
safely at their destination, sometimes being pillaged ani 
murdered, but always new arrivals came floating fearlessly o 
the broad surface of the water into the great, forest-covered 
unknown. 


| eer nenkioaggyel among the outlaws was Colonel Plugg, ‘ 
famous desperado and pirate; another was Captain 
Holburt, who had his haunts along the shores of the Mississippi, 
where his men used to secrete themselves and wait in ambush 
for some unwary trading boat which they could attack ani 
rob. 

Audubon, the great naturalist, went down the river in 
houseboat _ built 
on the lines of 
those described 
in the Americal 
Boys’ Handbook 
and the Ameri 
can artist, Henty 
Lewis, to whos 
pictures we att 
indebted fo 
many of the de 
tails of the river 
craft, went dow 
the river in 4 
catamaran flat 
boat. Fig ! 
shows how # 
build a scow fot 
a catamaral 
flatboat or house 








DN Fi" = boat. 
mll.' * Fig. 3 shows 
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6¢ AT the Dan Beard Outdoor School, the pupils’ teeth are inspected every day by a dentist, 
and the boy who fails to pass inspection wears a yellow chump ribbon—because the health 
of the school is materially dependent upon the condition of the teeth of the pupils.” 


Keep your teeth clean. They are friends that you will need all your life. Be prepared!”’ 
S. S. WHITE TOOTH PASTE will keep your teeth in such splendid condition that 
Dan Beard himself would give you a Totem Pole notch for them. 
Have you tried S. S. WHITE’S? Get a tube and see how different it is from all 
others! It was at the request of dentists in Civil War days that the first S. S. 
WHITE dentrifice was made. They asked us to make a dentrifice they could safely 
recommend. They’ve been recommending S. S. WHITE'S ever since. 
You'll like the delicious flavor of S. S. WHITE’S—real English mint. Try 
it—and tell the family about it. Absolutely pure and safe—that’s the thing 
you want to be sure about in a dentrifice. 


Send today for our booklet, “Good Teeth—How They Grow and How 
to Keep Them” and a sample tube of S. S. WHITE TOOTH PASTE. 


THE S. S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Makers of Dental Supplies and Appliances Since 1844 


Use an S. S. White Tooth 
Brush with S. S. White 
Tooth Paste. 












You Can’t 
Build a 
Coaster 
Like This 





—If you tried, you couldn’t dupli- 
cate the graceful, racy lines of the 


Auto-Wheel Coaster 


—Nor could you find wheels and 
bearings which would give the speed 
of this great favorite. Your prod- 
uct would look cheap beside it. 


The Auto-Wheel is designed and 
built by men who know boys’ tastes, 
and have the material to work with. 


The Auto-Wheel Convertible is a 
combination wagon—changed in a 
minute from a roadster to a speed- 
ster as shown below. 


Both the Auto-Wheel Coaster and 
the Auto-Wheel Convertible Road- 
ster are the pictures of grace and 
strength, with roller-bearings, oval- 
spokes, and steel axles. ; 
FREE FELT PENNANT—and color 
Catalog for the names of 3 coaster 
wagon dealers, mentioning which 
ones handle the Auto-Wheel. 

AUTO-WHEEL OWNERS: Have 
you organized your Auto-Wheel 
Coaster Club? Get busy and get 
a Free cap for each member. (The 
Captain, who organizes, gets a spe- 
cial cap Free). Write for details. 


BUFFALO SLED COMPANY 
131 Schenck Street 
X N. TONAWANDA 
\ NEW YORK 


In Canada: 
Preston, Ont. 
























Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what ’ 
you can do with it. 
Cartoonists and illus- 
trators earn from 
$20.00 to $125.00 or 


more per week. More 
opportunities are open- 
ing up for boys now 
than ever before. My 
practical system of 
personal individual les- 
Sons by mail will teach you to draw original 
pictures. Fifteen years’ successful work for 
newspapers queens me to teach you in the 
right way. Send sketch of Uncle Sam with 
6c. in stamps for test lesson plate and exam- 
ples of the work of successful boy students 
which will show possibilities for YOU. 
State your age. 


The Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1496 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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scow drawn to a scale of feet and showing 
the general outline. 

Fig. 4 depicts an airplane view of the 
two hulls and the braces of 2 in. by 4 in. 
which hold them together. 

Fig. 5 shows a ae view of the 


finished boat. The hulls of the scows may 
be tapered off with a curve, see dotted 
lines on Fig. 3, or they may have abrupt 
angle fronts as shown in Figs. 2 and 5. 

Lumber is so scarce and expensive that 
one must use whatever he is fortunate 
enough to secure: very thin boards will 
answer for the house if they are painted 
and then covered with cheap muslin this in 
turn being painted and covered with thin 
boards which are again painted on the out- 
side. 

Wood as thin as veneering may be used 
in this way. 


HERE have been flatboats in Europe 

and other countries, but they were 
simply unimportant craft on the rivers, 
and inland waters. In America, however, 
the flatboat species reached its greatest de- 
velopment. Here we _ had_ keel-boats, 
barges, bargees, the arks and the broad- 


| 


horns, all of which formed a floating fleet 
propelled by great sweeps and manned by 
a wonderful, powerful set of dare-devil 
Americans, among whom were such men as 
the famous “ Mike Fink, the flatboatman.” 
All these men could shoot straight, and it 
was their boast that they could “ lick their 
weight in wildcats,’” that they were “ half 
horse and half alligator.” The truth is 
they had served their apprenticeship as 
scouts on the Indian frontier before they 
had taken up flatboating. What is the 
flatboat? It is a houseboat, or in other 
words a modern houseboat is the useful 


and historic flatboat reduced to a play-~ 


thing. 

Was there romance and adventure in 
those days? Well, you can bet that there 
was! Read Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer 
and you will see that even in Mark Twain’s 
life there was some of it left over and 
plenty to spare. Many a time, as a small 
boy I have, with bated breath, listened at 
my father’s knee to the tales of the 
desperate pirates on the river and the 
bloody highwaymen on the shores waiting 


(Concluded on page 49) 
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Radiolite 


Tells Time in the Dark 


Ingersoll 
Radiolite 
$2.75 


oy, 
+ 
Evenape-¥| 
SEZ.) 


Slee 
Midget Wrist Radiolite $5.50 


HE great illuminated Metropolitan Tower clock cost 
$100,000 and it’s worth it. It tells time night and day to 
thousands of New Yorkers—but its utility is limited to 
its immediate vicinity. 
The Ingersoll Radiolite costs as little as $2.75, and because 
its dial is coated with a substance containing real radium, it 
glows your night time wherever you are. 


The Radiolite is a sturdy watch encased in nickel. The 
Radiolite 2-in-1 is the same watch in an attractive stand. For 
outdoor men and women, the Midget Wrist Radiolite is the 
ideal timepiece; small and strongly built, it comes with pigskin 
strap. The Waterbury Radiolite is a handsome and durable 
jeweled watch. Encased in nickel and made in popular size. 
Look for the store with an Ingersoll display and remember— 


** There’s no Radiolite but the Ingersoll Radiolite.”’ 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
Chicago San Francisco Montreal Shanghai Buenos Aires London 
(Ingersoll Watch Co., Ltd., Distributors) 
NOTE: The U. S. Revenue Law effective a 1, 1919, 
places @ 5 per cent. tax on all watches 




















A Support fr Pants «22 Hose 
Ages 4 tol8 


OU’VE 
outgrown 
nursery 
games and are 
a full fledged 
outdoor  fel- 
low now. 
And to play hard—without 
rips and tears or restraint— 
you need Kazoo in place 
of frail underwaists, belts 
or round garters. 
















Be a regular chap. 
You can in Kazoo. 


At Boys’ Clothing and Furnishing 
Depts., or write us. 75c and $1.00 
(In Canada 20 cents more) 


Send our “reason why” 
poor vg! 7, “For Real Boys” 


HARRIS SUSPENDER CO. 
694 Broadway, at 4th Street, New York 


ALLIS 








SPECIAL 
waune Canoe Glue 
BEST FILLER FOR CANVAS 
Ayy pune e or leak in boat or canoe 
enn Bom & 5 minutes. 3; &9 90 vel- 


uable canoeist popele kit 
bieyelist or sutomobilist. It -AG 


J effery’s 





es today. Friction top each: by 
Can 47c. Send for Bxits., **Marine Glue What to Use and How 
ae Ly yond “How To Make Your Boat . Atall 


Houses. 
ig W. FERDINAND & CO., 156 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass., U. $. A 














WANTED—One or two alert boys in each town, east of 
Mississippi. Splendid opportunity to make money. 
Scout Masters also write for “What others are doing.” 
W. W. Leggett, Princeton, N. J. 
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Think and Grin. 

















June! Sunshine, flowers, bugs, swims, camps 
and hundreds of other things to keep a scout 
busy. Old Idle Five Minutes stands a very 
poor chance of getting a look in this month. 
Besides the great big event of the season is 
to be in June—the Boy Scout Week! Last year 
scouts were hunting Liberty Loans, Black 
Walnut trees and peach pits. This year the 
hunt is for new members, every scout to bring 
in a friend. Bring in two, three, four or more 
friends, make them scouts and scare Old Idle 
Five Minutes into fits. Should a brother scout 
bring in two new members, you see to it that 
you bring in three. Jokes? Oh! yes, there 
are a few of them on this page but they are 
only traps laid out by Old I. F. M. Don't 
fool too long with them. 


* _ * 
Winners for June 


Scout Sylvester Hartmann, New York; C. A. 
v. agner, Jr., Colorado; Scout Fred Lyra, New 


York; Harold Jansen, New Be Scout Frank 
Brien, Missouri; Scout Joe Meacham, New 
Jersey; William Gilbert, Pennsylvania; Scout 


Scout Russell Easta- 
Tolson, Pennsyl- 
New Jersey; 


Ralph Snelson, Florida; 
brook, New Jersey; Julius H. 


vania; Scout George Gunther, 
Scout Ford Roberts, Ohio; Scout George 
Wunsch, National Headquarters; Assistant 


Scoutmaster Ernest A. Innes; Joseph Watts, 
New York; Scout Charles Gross, Maryland. 


* * * 


A Scout Is Brave 
“What is the difference between cowardice 
and caution?” asked the teacher. 
“Caution,” said Johnny, “is when you are 
afraid, cowardice is when the other fellow is 


* * * 


Treasure 
First Scout—What are you reading? 
Second Scout—A tale of buried treasure. 
First Scout—Wasting your time on_ fiction? 
Scond Scout—No, this is expert advice on 
how to plant potatoes. 


* 7 * 


Tight 
Johnny—These pants that you bought for me 
are too tight. 
Mother—Oh no, they aren’t. 
Johnny—They are too, Mother. 
tighter’n my own skin, 
Mother—Now, Johnny, you know that isn’t 


They’re 


| so. 





Johnny—It is, too. I can sit down in my 
skin but I can’t sit down in my pants. 


* * . 


Wash on Rhine 
First Scout—I see where an American 
prisoner in a German camp secured his escape 
by bribing the guard with a piece of soap. 
Second Scout—Naturally, that enabled him to 
make a clean getaway. 


* * * 
Nobody Home But Me, and I’m Out 


Mother—(after looking all over the house for 
mischievous son, opens door leading to attic) 


Willie! Willie! Are you up there? 
Willie—No, Mother, did you look in the 
cellar? ey oe Oe 


Nothing Concealed 
The Scoutmaster—(conjuring at the Camp- 
fire. entertainment) Now, are you quite sure 
the duffle bag is empty? 
His _ Assistant—Absolutely, The rabbit 
you put in it got away, sir. 


sir. 


Experienced 
said the lady whose motor car 
“you must have been 


“You know,’ 
had run down a man, 


walking very carelessly. I am a very careful 
driver, I have been driving a car for seven 
years. 

** Lady, you’ve got nothing | on me. I’ve been 


walhdaae for fifty-four years, 
* * * 


High School 
Teacher to small boy—What is a relief map? 
Small boy—It is a map with humps all over 


it ‘like a camel. 
* * 


Tear-ible 
Said the needle to the stocking, “I'll run 
you through and through,” 
Said the stocking to the needle, “I'll be 
darned if you do.” 


* * * 
Feet? No! Yards 
Scoutmaster, lining troop up: Smith, your 
feet are too far out. 
Smith: Sir, they are not my feet, they are 
Jones’ in back of me. 


* * * 


Way Back Home 
John—Did you hear about Rastus’ bad luck 
the other night? 
Jim—No. Tell me about it. 
John—The door blew off his chicken coop 
and all the chickens went home. 


7 - * 


Next, Please! 
Storekeeper—That stick of candy in the win- 
dow is a quarter. 
Tommy—lIlow long can I lick it for a penny? 


* * 


An Installment Story 
Visitor—What lovely furniture your mother 
has, Johnny. 
Johnny—Yes, and I think the man who sold 
it is sorry because he comes every week. 





7 . * 


Be Prepared 

Farmer (to a “hand” who is to accompany 

him on his next trip to the city): Guess we 
had better take a bell along. 

he “ Hand ”—Why 

Farmer—Well, in case you lose yourself I 
can find you. 

* .* 7 

A Coal Bank 


“What do you know about checks and 
drafts? ” 
“Why, I’ve run our furnace for years.” 


* i 7. 


Dickshunerry 
“T saw you reading the dictionary. 
find it interesting? ” 
“No, amusing. You see, the dictionary and 
I spell words so differently.” 
* * * 


Feet of Skill? 
Harry—You’d be a good dancer but for two 
things. 
Carry—And what are they? 
Harry—Your feet. 
* * * 


Belay! 
Pete—When is a sailor not a sailor? 
A - give up. 
éte—When he is on the ship. 
Jack—How is that? 
Pete—Why, he is aboard then, 


Do you 


see? 
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BUTTONS! 


They’ve no terrors for Mothers whose 
sons wear 


DUBBELBILT Suits 


Reg. U. S. Pat. O 


Cwenelle Finish 


@teus matore 


OR the buttons on DUBBELBILT are mechanically 
sewn to stay. Play or work as hard as Johnny 
may, he just can’t rip them off! 


And that’s but one of 20 distinct features of strength and 
service that put DUBBELBILT in a class by itself. 




















The Spring models, brightly patterned, youthfully styled, and 
beautifully tailored, are truly exceptional in worth and satisfaction. 


DUBBELBILT Suits are ‘‘ Cravenette’’ Finished to resist water 


Priced $15.75 and $19.75 
Also the Special Economy Grade at $12.75 


In sizes 6 to 18 years 


Ask your local clothier for DUBBELBILT —- mention particularly 
No. 7180 — our famous all-wool blue serge. Price $15.75 


If he hasn't it, send us money order and tel; us 
size needed. We'll forward suit to you direct or 
through your local clothier. Wéeite for beautiful 
Folder, with styles, pattecns and full explanation 
of DUBBELBILT’S points of supremacy 


DUBBELBILT BOYS CLOTHES, INC. 
Broadway at 11th Street Dept. E New York City 














Look for the trademarked DUBBELBILT label in every suit 




















Merchants: We have ares a few sample shipments 
of Spring ‘DDUBBELBILT Suits. ‘Perhaps we can send 
you a test assortment on approval. Wrile us at once, 
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“‘Now I Can Have Some Fun!” 


Your favorite fishing spot—the 
Boy Scout Camp—the cool swim- 
ming -“‘hole’—the baseball field— 
any place where there are “‘doings,”’ 
is only a step, on your Iver Johnson 
Bicycle! It takes you there in a jiffy. 
Just hopon thesaddleand whiz away. 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


They last for years without re- 
pairs, because Iver Johnson Juvenile 
Bicycles embody Iver Johnson adult 
construction throughout. Seamless 
steel tubing; perfect 2-point bear- 
ings; drop-forged parts; one-piece 
hubs; superb enamel and nickel 
finish and the best equipment make 
Iver Johnson the King of Bicycles— 
unbeatable for good looks, easy rid- 
ing, speed, strength and durability. 


Iver Johnson Juvenile Bicycles 
$27.50 to $32.50 
(Coaster Brake extra) 


Other Models, $45 and up 
Write today for Free Bicycle Catalog ‘‘B’’ 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
342 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 





REGULATION 
ARMY BUGLE 








The Depot Quartermaster, U. S. Army, 
has ordered thousands of this model for 


the new army. They are finished to har- 
monize with the khaki uniforms. 

Send us $4.25 and we will ship Bugle 
subject to three days’ trial. If you are 
not pleased, return the Bugle and we will 
immediately refund your money. 

Bugle can be sent to you by mail if 
postage is included. Weight when packed, 
1 Ib. 9 oz. 


Grand Rapids Band instrument Co. 


1602 Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


















Manufacturers Band Instruments 
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The Cave Scout, FJ.P 


BOYS" LIFE 









’VE been in camps in Michigan, Mon- 
tana, Minnesota, 
Washington and Arkansas, New Jer- 
sey and Dakota; 
I’ve seen you Scouts performing stunts— 
now this is just a guess— 
seems to me I’ve seen 
thonsand, more or less; 
I’ve watched you at your bandaging, your 
tracking and your knots, 
And seen you send your messages in 
dashes and in dots; 

I’ve watched your games, and drills and 
hikes, and scores of other feats, 
And seen, oh! boy! the hungry joy with 

which you tackle eats! 


But a hundred 


It’s the eats, it’s the chow, it’s the grub, 
it’s the chuck! 

If there’s half enough to go around just 
thank your stars for luck! 

At stowing eats you fellows win—I’m not 
afraid to bet it! 

The way you go is nothing slow when the 
cook yells “Come and get it!” 


Sometimes, you know, in camp you get to 
feeling kind of blue, 

The weather's wet and sloppy and there’s 
nothing much to do; 

The fish have all quit biting and the 
skeeters substitute, 

You've poison ivy on your shins and sun- 
burn on your snoot; 

You haven’t had a word from home since 
Friday afternoon 

And you feel the time for striking tents 
can’t come a bit too soon— 

In fact, you think the guy who took you 
camping is a dub— 

And then—Hooray! You're game to stay! 
The bugle blows for grub! 


It’s the grub, -it’s the eats, it’s the chuck, 
it’s the chow! 

Bring on the slum, the spuds, by gum, 
lead out the old tin cow! 

At stowing grub you fellows win—I’m not 
afraid to bet it— 

You know the need -for showing speed 
when the cook yells “Come and get it!” 


What is it gives the morning air that tan- 
talizing smell, 

That brings the sleepy campers from their 
blankets with a yell? 

What is it, when the noon-day sun is shin- 
ing blazing hot, 

Puts every fellow prompt in line like 
Johnnie on the spot? 

And when the shadows lengthen and the 
grass with dew is damp, 

What is it sets the wanderer hot-footing 
back to camp? 

And when you Scouts go back to town, 
the camping season o’er, 

What do you think you'll talk about for 
half a year or more? 


It’s the eat’s, it’s the chuck, it’s the chow. 
it’s the grub! 

Doggies in the frying pan and coffee in 
a tub! 





At stowing grub you fellows win—I’m wy} 
afraid to bet it— 
You rush pell-mell with a hungry yl 
when the cook calls “Come aj 
get it!” 





GOOD many of you fellows have bee 
asking me questions lately about 
camp cooking—you have asked me to g 
into this necessary feature of outdoor life 
more thoroughly than we discussed it jy 
our confab last month. As I told yoy 
before we haven’t time here to talk about 
one one hundredth part of the things we 
would have to know in order to qualify 
as genuine campfire cooks. ; 
“We know that, Cave Scout, but what 
would you advise our troop to do? We 
are located in a small town and we can't 
go to any big camp and we can’t afford 
to hire a cook. There must be hundred 
of other troops in the same fix we are in’ 
How many of you have ever done any 
camp cooking? 
“Only two or three and they havent 
done enough to entitle them to bry 
about it.” 

In that case it seems to me you woul 
use good judgment in locating your cam 
near enough to town so that you can hare 
fresh supplies sent out whenever you 
need them. Try also to locate near 1 
farm where you can get butter, milk, eggs 
and vegetables. 

But cooking the grub is only a part of 
the story—storing it properly is a 
equally important task. If there is 4 
stream of cold water near camp in which 
the current is not too swift, cut a pole an 
throw it across from one bank to the 
other in a-shady spot. Drive nails in the 
down-stream side of the pole. Buckets 
with tight covers, suspended from the 
nails by strings, make an excellent plac 
to keep milk, butter, meat, eggs ani 
cheese. If there is no stream of this kind 
available, dig a hole in a damp, shady 
spot and fit into the hole a wooden bo 
with a tight-fitting cover. Pack leaves 
and grass around it to keep out the ait 
and provide plenty of leaves and gras 
to put over the cover. This will make 
a very serviceable substitute refrigerator 

Ham and bacon can be kept in a fy 
proof box ventilated with small squart 
of wire screening. Such a box also makes 
a good store place for extras such # 
sugar, syrup, jam, bacon grease, ete. It 
is a good plan to keep all food boxes wel 
off the ground to avoid moulding. The 
can be placed on a framework of poles 
the legs of which rest in cans filled with 
water to keep out the unwelcome ants 
All food boxes should be thoroughly 
scalded out with boiling water every fe 
days and allowed to dry in the sun. The 
same rule holds for all cooking and eat 
ing dishes and utensils. Soap, hot wate! 
and sunshine are the greatest purifiers ™ 
the world. Whenever the weather pe 
mits, roll up the sides of your cooking 
and storage tents so the air and sunshine 


can get in. 
Cave Scout 
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-Billofthe Bounding 
Billows 
(Continued from page 13) 


Me 





When I asked him what the big idea was 


he said: 

“* Chuck the blighter overboard.’ 

“T like a boy that is honest and that kid 
was sure honest in his trying to drown the 
Mex. He had been scaring the boy half 
to death with that knife of his and when 
his bluff had been called he was getting 
what will some day come to every four- 
flusher. I explained to the boy that I was 
just as ready to help as I could be but the 
ship would be held for an inquest and 
that would get the captain sore so we let 
him go. 

“Harry was the lad’s name and we got 
to be pretty good friends right away. He 
told me all about how the camp was run 
while we were taking the blankets off the 
sails and rolling up the cinches that they 
had been tied on with. The captain was 
the only other one aboard as the mate had 
gone ashore to rustle a bunch of boat 
punchers, or hands, as they called them, 
and we were just waiting for him to come 
so we could go out when the river started 
to run the right way. They had the river 
fixed onto the tide somehow so that it ran 
one way for a while and then the other. If 
you wanted to go anywhere with a sail 
ship like we were wrangling you just set 


right down and waited till the river was | 


running your way, then slipped your hob- 
bles and away you went. Ours was only a 
little ship with a front and a hind mast 
and a bowsprit sticking over the front end. 

“The captain and the mate took turn 
about being boss for four hours each and 
half of the bunch worked while the other 
half slept. About all there was to learn 
was the language, but that was something 
fierce. 

“TI was pretty well sail wise by the time 
the mate came back with three more men 


to make up the gang but when the mate |} 
heard what had happened he was as sore |; 


as a pimple on your tongue. I was sure he 
was not going to like me and I was just 


as sure that I would never have any parti- |} 


cular love for anyone who would rather 
have a Mex. than a white man. He did 
not dare say much, for the captain had 


hired me, but I was keeping my eye skin- |} 


ned for coyotes in the timber. 


“Just about this time they changed the |} 


river to run the right way for us so we put 
up the sails and away we went. We even 


had a couple of little sails on the bowsprit |} 


and say, talk about running smooth! That 
little wind and the current just humped us 
right along. We had all the load cached 
in the cellar, or the hold, as sauor language 
calls it, and after we had put covers on all 
the cellar doors we threw water all over 
the floor and then swept it all up again. 
This was to make her clean but I have seen 
line camps that were not half as clean as 
that ship was before we started that no- 
body kicked on. I made up my mind that 
the mate must be fussy if he could not 
stand a little dirt. I got drawed for the 
mate’s gang and liked it just about as 
much as he did. 

“T was coming around the front mast 
the next morning when I saw one of the 
hands swat Harry good and plenty, not 
enough to make him yell but it brought 
the tears all right. Now this did not look 
good to me so I went over and asked him 
nice and quiet so he would not get sore: 








(Continued on page 71) 























BICYCLE TIRES 


You’re in on all the 


good things @ 


when you ride on Firestone Tires. They 
will take you anywhere as fast as you 
want to push them. And their thickness and 
toughness save you from punctures. Most 
fun, most comfort, most service any way you 
look at it, on Firestones. 


Save money too—cost less per mile and that’s 
the way to buy tires—most miles per dollar. 
Always have a couple of quarters left for W. 
S. S. when you buy Firestones. 








Write for catalog or see your dealer today. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Firestone Park AKRON, OHIO 


Dealers and Branches Everywhere 


Firestone 


























































THE BIG TWO |x 





READ! ah 


of this 


OFFER 
ON PAGE 52 











Boys, Build this Car. This nifty little 
car driven by gasoline motor, can be 
built by any boy. Parts are furnished 
by us and are very cheap: Send 
26c for building plans and price 
f parts showing how to 


35 Miles 
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Rineiie Had to Walk 


**The Brake that Brought t 


And how he would have marveled at the 
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he Bike Back’’ 


















—You Can Ride 
Wouldn't Lincoln have been thankful for a bike like yours ? 
imagine him pedaling along, one eye glued to the book he had gone so 


Can’t you just 


That wonderful little invention which has made a bike the favorite “ work- 
or-play” steed of so many hustling young Americans who are out to win in 


Prevents tired legs. Gives instant control — you can coast slowly or rapidly 
—and stop within a wheel's length. Makes a bicycle the safest vehicle 


Be sure your new bike has a New Departure. Or ask your dealer to attach one tothe old wheel, 


The New Departure Manufacturing Co., Bristol, Conn. 














This Axe Is 
Official 


Accept no other. Look 
for the name PLUMB. 
Made of one-piece steel, 
tempered in same way 
as armor plate. Holds 
its keen edge. 
Always ready 
for the tough- 
est knot. Has 
nail - pulling 
slot that’s 
mighty handy 
for opening 
boxes, etc 




















FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Mfrs., 





ies sjindisisinatal 
Price for Axe, $1.25. With Leather Sheath, $1.50 
Sold by all good hardware dealers. 








Philadelphia 
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THE 


“SCALOMETER” 


—a practical pocket rule (6 
inches) with 4 sets of scales 
for measuring DISTANCES; 
HEIGHTS, 
LENGTHS and ANGLES. Es- 
pecially adapted for BOY 
SCOUT work, indoors and out. 
Every Boy Scout needs one. 
Price 50 cents postpaid. 


Standard Scientific Company 


70 Fifth Avenue 





WIDTHS, 


New York 
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| SINGLE HANDED 


} (Continued from page 7) 


Sanieernannnt 





| flood tide. This was a serious situation. 
' Blim roused. How long had he been un- 
; conscious? He felt in his pocket for his 
watch. It was gone. So were his knife 
land pocketbook. He looked about the 
fdory: no gun, and, worse still, no oars! 
'The scoundrels! They had knocked him 
| senseless, robbed him; turned him adrift 
{to die. His dory was slowly drifting with 
the tide. 
| What was that white wedge ahead? A 
| lobster buoy. The dory scraped by it. He 
| dragged it aboard and fell on it, exhausted. 

For a long time he swung at anchor, 
|\slowly recovering his strength. All at 
}once he smelled smoke; then through the 
fog sounded oars, voices. 
| The poachers! Coming straight toward 
him! Should they find him there they 
would finish the job they had begun. Blim 
|dropped the float over and drifted back 
|into the fog. 

Nearer splashed the oars. Dimly ap- 
peared the broadside of a dory, and two 
dipping blades. Behind moved another 
dark shape at the end of a whipping tow- 
rope. Blim understood the smoke now: 
they had burned Uncle Nat's cabin, stolen 





| his motor-boat. 


A® soon as the oars grew faint Blim 
pulled up athwart and began to pad- 
dle. His strength had come back. He 
passed more lobster buoys, and in a few 
minutes was close to the shore of what he 
thought must be Porcupine island. The 
second his dory grated on bottom he 
jumped overboard, jammed her into a 
cleft, climbed the bluff, and sought Uncle 
Nat’s cabin. 

Oddly enough he could not find it. 
Everything looked strange. Unexpectedly 
he came to a high point, below which broke 
the sea. Then he understood: instead of 
reaching Porcupine, he had landed in the 
fog on Crow! 

Stealthily hastening back to his ground- 
ed dory, Blim weighted her down with 
stones and covered her with rockweed. 
Then he slipped across the island and hid 
among the evergreens. 

The windy, rainy, dismal afternoon 
dragged slowly by. Shortly after dusk 
| Blim abandoned his lair in the spruces and 
crept over to Rufe Eaton’s old shack, 
guided by a glimmer from the back win- 





| dow. Stealing up, he peeped in. 


The poachers were frying cod steaks. 
They smelled good, and, as Blim had eaten 
nothing since daybreak, he was frightfully 
hungry. But as he glanced about the 
room he forgot his hunger, and began to 
see red. 

Around the cabin were scattered the 
stores and camping outfit that he and 
Benny had brought out the day before. 


| Those bags in the corner held his beans, 


his potatoes, his flour; near by were piled 
his tin dishes. On the stove his Mocha and 
Java bubbled in his coffee-pot. Uncle 
Nat’s alarm clock ticked on the shelf. 

The looting pirates! Blim was almost 
mad enough to dash in on them, single- 
handed; but common sense stopped him. 
They had knives, to say nothing of Uncle 
Nat’s shotgun, leaning against the wall. 

As the men ate, Whiskers mumbled 
something to Gimlet-Eye, and both 
laughed heartily. Blim’s blood boiled. If 
only somehow he could get hold of that 














shotgun! 
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Presently the little fellow lighted a 
lantern and started for the door. Blim 
tingled all over. He crouched like a 
tiger ready to spring. Gimlet-Eye would 
get the surprise of his life if he came 
round the corner of the cabin. But the 
smaller pirate went down toward the 
beach. 

In a flash Blim saw his chance. Whisk- 
ers was alone in the cabin. If he could 
once lay hands on that gun, the rest would 
be easy. But he must act immediately ; 
and, once he started, there could be no 
backing out. He reached a quick decision. 

Pulling out his knife and half opening 
it, he tiptoed round to the door. Whiskers 
was humming a tune. Gimlet-Eye would 
soon be back; Blim could hear his feet 
grating on the pebbles and see the foggy 
blur ot the lantern. Now for it! 

He pushed the door open and leaped in- 
side. Whiskers, turning in bewilderment, 
met the knife, leveled like a revolver, 

“Hands up!” shouted Blim. 

The poacher started to raise them, gap- 
ing ludicrously. Blim did not feel like 
laughing, however; too much was at stake. 
One step more and he would have the gun. 

But on a sudden Whiskers woke to the 
fact that he was being bluffed by a knife- 
handle. With a snarl of rage he sprang 
forward; and at the same moment he and 
Blim clutched the round steel barrel. 


ACK and forth across the cabin swayed 
the fighters, each striving to wrest the 
shotgun away from the other. 

“Louis!” bellowed Whiskers. “ Louis! 
Louis!” 

Changing his tactics, with an ugly growl 
he let go of the gun and clasped Blim in a 
bear’s hug. Blim now had the weapon, but 
at such close quarters it was useless. After 
a half minute of indecisive wrestling, the 
poacher slid a hand down for his knife. 
At any cost Blim must prevent that; he 
knew he was fighting for his life: Drop- 
ping the gun, he caught Whiskers under 
the arms. 

Locked tightly in each other’s grasp they 
staggered drunkenly to and fro. Whiskers 
flung Blim against the table, almost upset- 
ting the lamp and sending a pile of un- 
washed dishes smashing to the floor. They 
slipped on the fragments of greasy crock- 
ery, and scattered a nest of clinking tin- 
ware about the room. Next they surged 
up against the hot stove, and Whiskers 
yelled with pain. 

As they wrestled, a single thought was 
uppermost in Blim’s mind: he must knock 
Whiskers out and get that gun before 
Gimlet-Eye came back. 

A shout outside: 

“Manuel! Manuel!” 

Gimlet-Eye was coming on the run. 

Blim, desperate, wrenched himself from 
Whiskers’ grip, and, with a strong push, 
sent him reeling backward, fumbling for 
his knife: Then, swinging with all his 
might, he hurled his clenched right against 
the point of his enemy’s jaw and the 
poacher went down and out. 
_ At the same instant in burst Gimlet-Eye, 
snife in hand. He made a murderous pass 
at Blim. The lad dodged, and the keen 
blade sheared through the cloth under his 
left armpit. 

Catching Gimlet-Eye’s wrist, he gave it 
a twist that made him howl with anguish 
and drop the knife. They grappled vindic- 
tively. Like Kipling’s Fuzzy Wuzzy, the 
small poacher was “all ‘ot sand an’ 
pepper.” He snarled and scratched and 
bit like a wildcat. 

_ They trod on Manuel: he stirred protest- 
ingly; he was coming to. Blim must de- 
feat Gimlet-Eye at once. Back-heeling 
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HE MORROW brake, with its sturdy, strong 

construction, contains more ball-bearings than 
other brakes, so coasts more easily—and farther, too. 
Also, the MORROW offers you 


Larger Braking Surface Even Braking Power 
The braking “drum” inside the MORROW The “drum” of the MORROW expands 
hasa oe surface of 6 3-10 square inches equally from both ends, forced by four 
—much larger than in other brakes. Thus wedges. Thus the braking power is distrib- 
the MORROW has greater braking power. uted evenly and equally over the entire 
inner surface of the hub, eliminating twists 
Bronze Brake Shoes and sideswing. No other brake has the 
Two metals of equal hardness will not grip braking power so evenly distributed. 


properly in braking. For this reason the 
oe ie the qe epied nas Suomen brake Strong and Sturdy 

shoes. ronze, being softer than the hard 

steel inner surface of the hub, “takes hold” = rm yong 4 ena and sturdy, and 

smoothly but firmly and surely. will stand the hardest wear. 


Positive Forward Drive Inspections and Tests 
The minute you press forward on the pedals Ninety-five separate inspections, followed 
you move forward with a MORROW. It re- by a rigorous final test of the completed 
sponds instantly to your every wish. brake, are your guarantee of perfect service 


The Wedges Do the Work 


Forward 





WEDGES IN NEUTRAL 
BETWEEN “INAND'OUT 






INGAGING DRIVING Ri 
Demand the Sturdy, Efficient, Dependable Morrow Coaster Brake on Your Next Bicycle 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 



































The Niftiest Blankets You Ever 
Rolled Into 


Sunshiny days sure do make a 
fellow want to start hitting the trail 
for the big woods. But don’t forget 
those cold nights of last summer and 
that week it rained all the time. 
Better drop into your sporting goods 
store with dad this very day and 

urchase your “Kampwell’’ Outing 

lankets. They come in two styles: 
“‘Kampwell” Woolen and “Kamp- 
well” Water-Proofed. 


““Kampwell” Woolen Blankets are 
the real stuff—extra warm and extra 
long-wearing because they come in 
a double-weave reinforced fabric. 
Regular army pattern, Nothing 

““tight’’about their size either; 62x84 
inches—in four grades, each mod- 
erate in price. Three shades: silver 
grey, navy blue and army olive drab. 


““Kampwell” Water-Proofed Blan- 
kets are certainly “‘there’’ when a 
downpour of rain hits camp. Made 
of rubber? No siree, Bob. ey're 
water-proofed duck and wool-lined 


—no surface to crack. 


You'll be proud of your ““Kamp- 
well’”’ Outing Blankets. Like all 
good scouts they’re on the square— 
pledged to serve faithfully and hon- 
estly. Phone to your sporting goods, 
hardware or dry-goods store, if you 
haven’t time to run in. 


If your sporting goods dealer does 
mk oa ‘Kampwell” Blankets 
send us his name and we wi 
forward you our illustrated folder 
with full information. 





“Kampwell” Blankels are ma ‘e 
in the Wallace & Smith Mills 
where the famous Motorweave 
Woolen Automobile Robes are 
woven. Look for the Molor- 
weave Man. He is always the 
sign of our dealer in your town, 


Trade Mark 
Registered 


TheWallace& Smith Company 
LA PORTE, INDIANA 


eo 
Vitannenaetn 
TT 


OUTING BLANKETS 
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BIRDS—NESTS— 
The Oologist EGGS—TAXIDERMY 
THE OOLOGIST |s the only magazine published 
in America devoted to these. It is now running a 
special series of articles on the subject of Birds’ 
eggs. It is indispensable to those making collec- 
tions, as its columns are filled with exchange no- 
tices. All Boy Scouts should learn about the birds 
they see on their tramps and camps in the woods. 
Subscription only fifty cents per year, with a free 
exchange notice. Sample copy FREE. Address 
THE OOLOGIST, Lacon, Ii. 


SAVE 25% to 60% 


on slightly used 





electrical,rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 
concrete re - inforce- 

springs, net- 


ting, wie § Senses Poa 1 penta patrol Toad wi ~~. —e and rail 


siestresed radoman > haneiites saan FREE 


American Steel & Wire Co.” *tiai53 °°" 

































oe Cameras and Lenses of eve 

if Equal to new. Save money. 

KENN EBEC CANO ES y Free Ronee Book and Catalog 
The “tumble home” of the Kennebec makes this canoe 
absolutely safe for man, woman and child. Our 1919 










10 days’ Free Trial. Lens td we 










24 S. Wabash — 











BOYS’ LIFE 


| him, he fell so heavily upon Louis that it 


knocked all the breath and fight out of the 
pirate, and he lay motionless. 

Then Blim picked up the gun. The fight 
had closed with a hurricane finish. 


W HISKERS began struggling to rise. 
Blim pushed the cold, round muzzle 


| of the shotgun into his face. 


“Lie still!” he ordered. 

Whiskers lay still. Gimlet-Eye lifted 
himself on his elbow; but a movement of 
the shotgun discouraged him from rising 
any farther. For a moment Blim scanned 
the sullen pair in silence. Then he laughed. 

“Well, fellows,” said he, “you wanted 


| war, and you got it, didn’t you?” 


| have dropped dead. 


description. 
rite now for 


undreds, of ‘mae money-saving | 4 


ds roid ol on 
le. mal r"goode ape 





he asking, tells why. 
—- ae ay Canoe Con a oe fied. Ra | take = ate oe dealing a, } oo Wate 
. ite 5 n e r otograp: 
Maine now. TRA CGAMERA "CO. DEPT.168— aie 


The buccaneers made no reply ; but if he 
could have been killed by looks, Blim would 
His eye, glancing in- 
quiringly round the cabin, lighted on a new 
lobster-warp. 

“Tie him up, Manuel,” he briefly com- 
manded Whiskers. 

The big pirate hesitated; but, spurred 
on by the click of the trigger, with unwill- 
ing alacrity he bound his colleague hand 
and foot. After that Blim felt safer. Gun 
across his knees, he sat ovt an unpleasant 
night with his two prisoners. In the morn- 
ing he made Whiskers untie Gimlet-Eye’s 
feet and lead him down to the dory. Then 
Blim embarked in their motor-boat and 
towed them across to Porcupine. 

As he had expected, he found Uncle 
Nat’s cabin burned to the ground. Benny 
came at eight with another dory load of 
stores and building material. Soon the 
boys were on their way back to the main- 
land, towing the two poachers; and before 
noon the couple were safely in the custody 
of a deputy-sheriff. Then Blim and Benny 
turned the Lochinvar once more toward 
the Barred Islands. 

“Their traps, lobsters and boat’ll foot 
up more than enough to pay for what dam- 
age they’ve done,” said Blim. “ And now 
we've got to hustle back to Porcupine and 
work like tigers on that camp.’ 

* * +. 


Photograph Contest 


1. Two “ Tenderfoots ” (first prize), Assistant 


Scoutmaster Albert Edgar Lownes, 69 Man- 
— Street, Providence, R. I. 
7 7 Bunnies Three,” Arthur Weinstein, 516 


East 12th Street N., Portland, Ore. 

3. “* Puppies Four,” Anders Paterson, 56 
Grand Avenue, Bellevue, Pa. 

4. “* Exceptions to the Rule, ” Miss M. Abriel, 
National Headquarters, B. S. A., New York 
_ 

. “A Live Birdful of Feathers in His Hat,” 
Ronald Blakesly, eee. Minn 


6. ‘Some Rooter,” Wesley Slade, 25 Cary 
Avenue, Chelsea, Mass. 
7. “Same Patrol, Same Age, but .” Scout 





Sam Ryerson, Rock Island, III. 

8. “ Next for Initiation,’’ D. C. Boyd, Troop 
| we 2, B. S. A., Whiting, Ind. 

“Just As We Do It Over Here,” Frank 
C. Irwin, Director, Boy Scouts of Mysore, Ban- 
galore, South India. 

10. “ Boy Scouts in India,” Frank C. Irwin, 
Director, Boy Scouts of Mysore, Bangalore, 
South India. 

11. “ Toys, Made by Scouts for Poor Chil- 
dren,” Scoutmaster P. Angove, Iona, Mich. 

12. “ The Fall,” Scout Andrew J. Perry, 1202 
E. 28th Street, Oakland, Cal. 

13. “ This Is the Life! ” Alfred E. Uhler, 253 
East Chestnut Street, York, Pa. 

14. “ Nature’s Mirror,” Ralph E. Rose, 1775 
North Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 

2” Prepared for Weather and Everything.” 
wary, Slade, 25 Cary Avenue, Chelsea, Mass. 

“A Regular Bunch of Fellows,” Henry 
Frank, Little Ferrv, N. 

17. “Oh Boy! What a ‘Spot for Camp,” Scout 

Elwood La Fortune, 7223 Waseca Street, Du- 

- Minn. 

56 “The Muskrat’s egstes 4 Pw Rider, 
8s, Henrietta Avenue, Rockford, 

5, “A Scout Is goon nm Lyons, 
afayette Street, Denver, Colo 

925, ot Little Birds in Their Nests Agree— that 

Ire Time to Eat,” Lawrence Jessup, Rockford, 


Mich. 
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Canoe Cruising 
i (Continued from page 15) 


To 





nae 


was left out, as it should not have been, 
with some cold oatmeal from breakfast. 


PorTaGING 

NOTHER test of a canoe cruiser’s 
experience lies in the way he handles 

a portage. On nearly every stream there 
are places where the canoe has to'be taken 
out and carried. You can always tell a 
duffer by the way he goes over the port- 
age with kettles and frying pans and all 
sorts of junk dangling around his knees. 

If your outfit is properly packed it is a 
very simple matter to strap one or more 
bundles together with a pack strap or 
tump-line, sling it over your back, take 
an axe or a fishing rod in your hands and 
walk over the trail. (See illustration.) 
Do not try to carry a load in your hands 
or arms. That is a sign of the rankest 
amateur. 

To carry a canoe is a good deal of an 
art. A wilderness voyageur almost al- 
ways carries the canoe alone, sometimes 
using a wooden yoke made for the purpose 
to fit his shoulders, but more often making 
a yoke by lashing the two paddles to the 
thwarts, side by side, just far enough 
apart to let his head between and in just 
the right position to balance the canoe 
properly upside down with the nose in the 
air. (See illustration.) For scouts, how- 
ever, a canoe is usually too heavy to carry 
alone. In that case the two scouts 
should take it together, one going ahead 
with the paddles, lashed to the front 
thwart, resting on his shoulders, the other 
following behind with his head in the peak 
between the gunwales. In this way a 
long portage can be made very easily. 


Parcuine Leaks 

LWAYS go prepared with material 
LX for stopping leaks. A leaky canoe 
spoils everything, including your temper. 
Even the worst leaks are easily stopped 
with a little care. The best material is 
the “marine glue” made for the purpose, 
which is like a very sticky black pitch. 
Thick white lead is better than nothing 
and spruce gum melted with tallow can 
be used in a pinch. 

If the leak is small, simply warm the 
spot with a candle flame and smear on 
the pitch with the heated blade of your 
knife. Be sure to dry the spot thoroughly 
with the flame before applying the pitch. 

If the hole is large take your knife and 
cut a slit clean through the canvas, then 
cut a piece of clean canvas an inch larger 
all around than the slit, and work it with 
your knife between the canvas cover and 
the planking. Then with the candle work 
melted pitch all around, sticking the paten 
firmly to the canvas, and tack down the 
edges of the cut with copper tacks. A 
patch made in this way will be absolutely 
tight and almost as strong as the original 
covering. . 

Tue Camp Rovtine 


HEN you are traveling you and 
_'. your partner should plan a strict 
division of labor, so that each knows ex- 
actly what he is expected to do and does 
it promptly and efficiently. 
_Do not delay too long in making camp. 
You should land at least an hour before 
sundown to allow plenty of time to make 
& comfortable camp. There is no excuse 





for spending a restless night and being 


XUM 
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“Say, Bud, don’t a fel- 
low -get awfully hungry 
fishing? Let’s eat some 
Cracker Jack.” 





4 eS ow 
Seewcyro, sues 
— se 


“The more you eat the more you want” 


When you're going to be out on the lake all morning fishing, don’t 
forget your @racker Jack. It’s a long time to noon Mess. 


You can take @racker Jack with you anywhere, because it is enclosed 
in the wax-sealed package which keeps contents crisp, clean and dry. 


Made of peanuts and popcorn, coated with molasses candy, Cracker Jack, 
America’s Famous Food Confection, is the favorite of Scouts everywhere. 
And the Chief Camp Director, Mr. L. L. McDonald, has recommended 
popcorn confections for Boy Scouts. 


Get Cracker Jack from your neighborhood candy, grocery or drug 
store. 
Scout Masters and Camp Directors 
Write us for full particulars concerning prices on Cracker Jack when 
bought in large quantities. 


RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN 


Makers of Cracker Jack, 
Angelus Marshmallows, 
Angelus Chocolates, and 
other Reliable Confections 


Harrison & Peoria Sts. 
Chicago 


Bush Terminal Bldg. No. 20 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


United States of America 













‘TRADE MARK REGISTERED IN U.S. PAT. OFF. MARCH 24,1896 k, 


Cracker Jac 


AT BRITAIN. SEPTEMBER 16.1897. CANADA.MARCH 13.190) 
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A Dandy 
on the Hills 


Boys who live in the country are particularly fond of this husky 
Indian bicycle. It runs so smoothly that it makes sandy roads 
and hills a cinch. 


The pitch of the front forks and the comfortable handlebars and 


| his axe and starts to cut wood. The sec- 
| ond takes the hatchet and the tent; clears 


| up the bedding and provisions, and turn- 





saddle make it so easy to control that it’s no trick at all to ride 
the narrowest path. 

Several models at varying prices are carried in stock by Indian 
Motorcycle dealers. Send us your name and address and we will 
mail you a beautifully illustrated catalog and the name and ad- 
dress of the nearest Indian dealer. 


Hendee Manufacturing Co., *P*mxss”” 


Yndlan Motcbike 
































Com «CANOES 
: ROWBOATS THE ALLOYS CO. (Not Inc.) 
Tee isuzoats 
NO pours BUYS TIN FOIL 
> OUTBOARD MOTORS 
CATALOG FREE. Save Money ORDER BY MAIL WRITE FOR DETAILS 
Please state what you are interested in : . 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 1138 1st Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago 
1906 Ann Street PESHTIGO, WIS. - 
an CAMP PENACOOK - 
Come along—the water's fine. The World’s Best Shoe Polish 
—. —- White Moun- 100 Shines Prop hele 
id a ‘wate vorts 28 8, 
— 10¢ - By Mail 10¢ 
A Camp for 30 Selected Boys. Scouts, no more shoe worries if you use E-Z, Old Shoes look like new. 
Experienced counsellors and Have a box in your camp kit. Colors: Black, Tan, Ox Blood, Brown, 
Teachers. 
“Write for Booklet to MARTIN & MARTIN 
R. B. MATTERN, M.S. 3005 Carroll Ave. Chicago 
Doses Frrry oN Hupson ““E-Z makes A REAL Service Shine’ 
New YorEK 











BOYS’ LIFE 


tired the next day when a little fore. 
thought would avoid it. 

Choose a camp site on a bank high 
enough to be dry, where the tent can be 
pitched without spending too much time 
in clearing. On landing the bowman is 
responsible for tying the canoe so that it 
will be sure not to get away. Then both 
together unload that part of the outfit 
that is needed at once. One scout takes 


the ground, cuts the tent poles and pegs 
and pitches camp. When he has done this 
he finishes unloading the canoe, carrying 


ing the canoe upside down on the shore 
where it will dry until morning. Mean- 
while the first scout has cut enough wood 
to start the fire and got the kettle boiling, 
If he understands his job he will have 
supper ready by the time his partner has 
got things snugged up for the night. Then 
there should be enough daylight left to 
cut the wood needed for the evening camp 
fire. 

If this is done there is nothing left to 
be done after supper but wash the dishes 
and enjoy life. 

In the morning the routine is reversed, 
While the cook is getting breakfast his 
partner is knocking down the tent and 
stowing the duffel so that they are ready 
to push off as soon as the dishes are 
washed and the cooking kit packed. 

I think by this time every scout who 
did not know it already will realize that 
canoe cruising is the greatest thing he 
ever tried for developing all his faculties 
of woodcraft, efficiency and _ resourceful- 
ness. The best part of it is that there 
are no two camps alike and each day 
brings new problems to try your wits and 
to test your preparedness. Do not hesi- 
tate, but choose your bunkie, get out your 
maps and plan the cruise now. 
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Making Animal 
Friends 
(Continued from page 34) 





Sonanenesanaansuansnaaseeneniiey 


the natural corollary of being careful to 
make no quick motions. Many experi- 
ments have made me feel pretty confident 
that birds rather like to be talked to 
Of course, I don’t mean that they under- 
stand what is being said, or that words 
convey any meaning whatever to them. 
But the sound of a human voice, if it is 
low-pitched and friendly, I think they 
like. A quick motion, however, instantly 
puts them on their guard, and so does 4 
sharp sound of any kind, like the cracking 
of a twig. Repeatedly when I have beet 
alone in the woods, seated motionless 
upon a log or stump, I have had birds and 
small animals approach almost to within 
arm’s reach, while I talked to them I 
gentle and reassuring tones, much as one 
talks to a child. 

What’s the use of being in the woods 
unless you are of the woods? Encouragé 
the natural friendliness of your littl 
neighbors about your camp and you W 
soon overcome their timidity. If you do 
not get real pleasure from their friend 
ship, you are out of your element in the 
forest. You ought to be holding down 4 
rocking chair on a veranda of q gaudy 
hotel, or tearing around the country ™ 
an automobile with your eyes glued ™ 
the road ahead, or making some thet 
equally abominable misuse of your vat 
tion. 
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A-Scout House Boat | 
(Continued from page 38) : 








for the boatmen. One time grandfather’s 
poat was caught in the Big Eddy. The 
Big Eddy was six miles long, a sort of an 
elongated whirlpool. In the eddy at the 
same time with grandfather’s boat was a 
very large log raft, some trading boats, 
arks, flatboats and other craft; down the 
river they went for six miles, lick-e-ty-cut, 
turned around and up the river they sped 
for six miles; sometimes a boat would be 
caught in this eddy days at a time. 

It was night and my daddy had never 
heard of the eddy so when they passed a| 
log cabin where people were dancing to a| 
fiddle and pretty soon passed another | 
cabin just like the first, where there was | 
dancing and fiddle playing, and after that | 
passed about six more cabins where people | 
were dancing to the music of a fiddle, my | 
father wondered what all this merriment 
was about and went to grandfather for in- 
formation. He was told “ Thar is but one 
cabin, son, we are in the Great Eddy!” 

All the time while whirling around the 
eddy, they were constant!y trying to dodge 
a big log raft which threatened to crush 





and sink them all; the men on the log raft | Bicycle 


were pushing on their sweeps frantically, 
working like fiends, to force the cumber- 
some thing out of the eddy. At length one 
end of the raft struck the shore and the 
other end hit grandfather’s boat with just 
sufficient force to make it tip dangerously 
and to shoot the flatboat out into the river 
current. So down stream went Colonel 
Thomas Carter, leaving the other craft still 
helplessly milling around in the eddy. 

Once, I think it was opposite Natchez, 
the crew of the boat watched the vigilantes 
who had caught a lot of river pirates and 
who without more ado tied their prisoners’ 
hands behind their backs and then made 
the outlaws all walk the plank overboard 
into the Mississippi River. 

Another time, the high water had broken 
the levee and a muddy torrent was pour- 
ing across the country, at the breach, there 
were wrecks of keel-boats, flatboats and 
all sorts. of craft, uprooted trees and 
driftwood mingled with barrels and bales 
of goods and bodies of drowned boatmen, 
making a terrible bar which threatened the 
existence of everything that might be | 
drawn into the vortex, then it was that 
everyone aboard worked at the sweeps with 
a will, for they knew that their very lives 
depended upon their efforts. Luck or 
Providence helped them by the dangerous | 
break to arrive safely at the levee at | 
New Orleans. 


. 7 * 


In reading over the May number of 
Boys’ Lire, I note, with some amusement, 
that I have faHen into the error in de-| 
scribing the so-called Indian fire, which | 
has caused much condemnation on my part | 
of other writers on the subject. This error 
was caused by my cutting out part of the 
article in order to bring it down to within 
the required limits. What I intended to 
Say was that this is a good method of 
building a fire, but I did not intend to say 
that it is a good method of keeping a fire, 
although the way it reads conveys that | 
impression. 

No one would advise building a fire 
which requires crawling out of one’s | 
blenkets to mend. Start a fire Indian style 
if it is handy (see Fig: 9, in May issue), 

ut when you retire have the logs heaped | 
more as in Fig. 6, and you will not have to 

| 





get up in the night to fix it, 


Ride a 
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United States Cycle Tires 
are Good Tires 


WIF TER than the trolley car. Choose your 

own route. Take the Main Street or the path 
through the park. Get out on country roads 
when you like. 


Every boy and young man should have a 
bicycle to make him independent of crowded 
trains and trolleys. It is better for health, better 
for promptness, better for efficiency in school, 
office or factory. 


A good bicycle should have good tires—United 
States Tires. You can always depend on United 
States. They are made by the world’s largest 
rubber manufacturer, in the longest-established 
tire factories in America. Every tire is made to 
uphold a reputation for quality. 


There are numerous styles of United States 
Tires either clincher or single tube. Any United | 
States dealer will help you select the right tire 
for your wheel—the main point is— 





Be sure it is United States. 
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Sakes Alive 


Boys!tneU 

OYS. The USE 
of pluggin aloa with com- 
mon, everyday, bicycle tires 
when you can K... as well skim 
over the ground on the famous Pye- 
Musselman Cords — the fastest, 
easiest riding, most serviceable 
tires in America. 


Pye-Musselman Cords 


hold ever world a sneed record as 
chown » Pints the ‘Ree rd Book we'll send 
yo 


T he P-M Cord Tires you'll ride 
are madethe same way—by the oomne 
rocess. 

onair.’’ You'll leave ‘ail 
e other ees ina gloug of dust. 

ul also ae ky * to costly tire 

‘ouble. — our dealer.We 
sell only af d manufacturers. 
If our! log ‘dealer will nog furnish yo 
P-5 Gooch u can buy i, © of 
Mead eel se i 


buck & Co ee 
Send oo » Chnameatesnal 
Record Book 


Contains photo reproductions B\ 
costume. 
all racing 
records and other interesting informa- 
tion. Don-t miss it. Send postal, 


Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire [Wise Go, 


210 Pye Street, Jonesboro, 





















VE- MUSSELMA 
cO ee CORD TYRES — YY ee CORD TYRES — YY TYRES 
R e E__ New Book 
\\ NEW STYLES 
LOW PRICES 
-\ Wonderful improvements 
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A Team of Whales 
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our whale took a notion to find out if 
there was any short cut to China. He 
went down, down, down till I was plumb 
sartin’ we'd have to chop the line. How- 
sumever he rammed his nose on the bot- 
tom or something else started him back. 

While ours was tryin’ to find out how 
deep the ocean was, the mate’s whale was 
busy overhaulin’ us. Before we got to 
goin’ good again he passed us, so_ close 
we got his wash good and plenty. We 
didn t think of the mate’s boat for a min- 
ute, What with handlin’ the long boat 
and watchin’ that whale turn up furrows 
in Neptune's garden, we was as busy as 
a washerwoman with four lines full of 
dry clothes and a thunder shower ready 
to break. We knew, of course, that the 
waist boat was comin’, too, but we never 
thought but what she would clear us. So 
it was a grand surprise when she side- 
swiped us across the stern, havin’ been 
boosted over by an uncommon roller. 

The boat steerer got a glimpse of her 
out of the tail of his eye a second before 
she struck. He was standin’ up, facin’ 
for’ard of course. He leaned back against 
the tiller and put all his strength and 
weight on to it to throw it hard astar- 
board. 

When the mate’s boat struck, our 
steersman done a back somersault over 
the tiller. When he came down the boat 
wasn’t there so he dropped into the brine. 

Lucky for him, the sailorman next to him 
was as quick with his eyes and hands as 
a west coast chimpanzee. He tied a bow- 
line in the end of a line and threw it so 
quick and accurate that it dropped over 
the steersman’s head just as he was 
comin’ up. 


F that knot had been a noose like land- 

lubber’s tie there would have been a 
hangin’ astern as kind of a side show to 
the whale race, but a bowline don’t slip. 
It just picked the helmsman up and 
brought him along. Two of the sailors 
hauled in and boated him. 

We had gone ten or twelve miles, I 
reckon, and had lost sight of the ship, 
when the weather suddenly cleared. 
Madagascar bein’ some ninety odd miles 
to nor’ard by the log, I didn’t expect te 
unless the whales was 
most uncommon long-winded. But I'll be 
blowed if there she wasn’t, about ten miles 
dead ahead, 

I did some quick thinkin’. I was sure 
my figurin’ wasnt wrong, because I had 
gone over the log as often as a kid with 
a fairy tale book. And if my _ figures 
wasn’t wrong, then either the chronometer 
or Madagascar must be. Jeweler Jewett 
said the chro. lost two seconds a day. 
If Jewett was right, then it was up to 
Madagascar island to move seventy miles 
to nor’ard and correct her position. 

But all the movin’ Madagascar did was 
in our direction. She gets closer by the 
minute. I didn’t worry about the boats’ 
goin’ ashore, but there was the ship! 
Twenty miles ain’t much when you're off 
a lee shore with wind and tide both 
pushin’ you onto it. She was layin’-to, of 
course, but she’d drift. Four men couldn’t 
work her against a head wind. 

If I’'d had that Jeweler Jewett right 
then, I’d done things to him -that would 


have made Jonah’s ghost chuckle to think 
he hadn’t waited to be born in the 
nineteenth century. ‘Two seconds off. 

Them tarnation whales didn’t give us 
much time to cogitate. ‘The mate’s ‘fish 
dove again, and when he come up he was 
to the port side of us instead of the star- 
board. He had sensed the shoals and was 
wearin’ round. The lines were crossed! 

It kind o’ took our breath away. We 
felt as foolish as a little girl I saw once 
who went out one hot summer day with 
two greyhounds and not very much on 
and all of a sudden they took a notion 
to play tag and wound the leashes ‘round 
her legs. 

Our whale sounded a minute later and 
come up to port of the mate’s. Now the 
lines was twisted! 


UMPIN’ mackerel, what a mess! Like 
the Irishman when the captive balloon 
he was holdin’ went up with him, I de- 
cided to hang on while I thought it over. 
The position of the lines drew the boats 
together, and also the whales. By usin’ 
the tiller and fendin’ off we kept the boats 
from smashin’ each other. But when 
whales came together—wow! Our _har- 
poon was in the starboard side of our 
whale about amidship. The mate’s whale 
came up on that side and he must have 
hit the butt end of the iron. Our whale 
went up in the air like a teacher with a 
pin in his chair. 

They rushed apart, but by and by 
there was another smash. This time our 
whale seemed to make up his mind that 
the other one was doing it on purpose, and 
he went for him. In about a minute there 
was the grandest scrap I ever saw. They 
butted and fluked each other and thrashed 
around until the water looked like butter- 
milk from the churning they gave it, 

“Tl bet you pork barrels to buttons my 
whale wins the fight!” yelled the mate. I 
took him up. 

In about five minutes one of the whales 
showed signs of being winded. By that 
time they were so mixed up we couldn't 
tell ’°em apart. A whale can’t live only 
about so long after being struck, The har- 
poon don’t go deep enough to strike a 
vital spot, but a whale’s blood and oxygen 
are near the surface and he soon bleeds 
to death from a small wound. 

The tired one finally grew weaker and 
weaker, and pretty soon his big gray belly 
rolled up and we knew he was dead. 

The other one started off then, towing 
the two boats and the dead whale. He 
struggled along for a mile or two, then he, 
too, turned bottom up. 

Both boats rowed to the winning whale 
in a hurry. As soon as I saw the harpoon 
I knew it was the mate’s. I had lost two 
pairs of pants, and unless I could pick up 
a pair among the crew or find a tailor 
on Madagascar I’d have to wear a barrel 
when we landed in Salem again. 

The wind had gone down and _ the 
Reaper was drifting so slowly that we 
took a chance. We untangled the lines, 
towed the whales to the barque, and by 
night had the blubber stripped and the 
cases bailed. 

At daybreak the next morning we be- 
gan boiling and that night we had eighty 
barrels of good sperm oil stowed away 
below the hatches. 
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“Why, shiver my garboard strake if it 
ain’t one of the quinine hunters!” said 
Captain Burr. The rest guffawed, swift 
to laugh at the comrade who had won their 
shares. The papers’ account of Jim’s 
quick-wittedness at turning the tables on 
the kidnappers had made the affair a 
standing jest in the Lower Archipelago, 

“TI sure wouldn’t have asked you for 
water if I'd known who was here,” went 
on the skipper, jovially enough. “ And I 
ain’t needin’ any more quinine than I got 
aboard my schooner. I reckon I can get 
along, folks, though I’m just in from my 
long cruise.” 

“You let go of me,” snarled Jerry. Jim 
peered through the thick leaves, disentan- 
gling himself from the vines, his automatic 
covering the group. Two of the men 
grasped the furious Jerry, whose coarse 
face was purple with rage, and prevented 
him from drawing his gun. “ Let go of me 
and [ll fill him full of lead, the spyin’ 
hound!” 

“ Now don’t you go to shootin’,” said the 
skipper easily. “ For two can play at that 
game, and I ain’t often known to miss, my 
one eye bein’ special trained for pistol- 
work. Besides, my schooner’s right handy, 
and if I didn’t show up there might be a 
whole peck of trouble turned loose. As I 
said, if I'd known my druggist friend was 
here, I wouldn’t have dropped in. As it is, 
I'll bid you all good day.” 


E backed off slowly toward the bush, 

the men still restraining Jerry. 
There were five of them all told, a villain- 
ous-looking crew, all with guns at their 
belts, though they were alone on the island 
and had not anticipated callers of any 
sort. Four of them seemed relieved to get 
rid of the skipper so easily. Only Jerry 
continued to curse and struggle. He broke 
loose as the captain took to the thick bush 
and fired a shot. Jim’s own pistol spat, 
and the bullet hit Jerry’s forearm. He 
dropped his weapon and clasped at his 
wound, the blood spreading through his 
fingers. 

“Served you derned well right!” said 
one of the men callously. “ You had no 
cail to shoot at him. Want to queer the 
whole deal?” It was apparent that Jerry 
was none too well liked by his fellows, ap- 
parent also that they figured that the shot 
had come from the rapidly dodging skip- 
per, who now joined Jim and broke with 
him through the cane back to the trail by 
which they had come. 

“A bad lot, and we’re lucky to get 
clear,” he said as they hurried along. “ I'll 
know them again. Did you spot your 
man?” 

“The one in the kitchen? Yes,” said Jim. 
“Also Quinine Jerry. And I hooked all 
the pearls on the table.” 

The skipper stopped. 

“You did? Then here’s where we 
double our speed. They’ll take Jerry 
Quinine back into the house and they’ll be 
after us. They'll take one look for our 
schooner outside the lagoon, and then 
they'll be after us like shark after mullet. 
Come on.” 

A shout proved the truth of his reason- 
ing. It was followed by another. Jim and 
the skipper raced along the trail to the 
end and clambered toward the rift. A 
shout showed that they were sighted, and 
there was the crack of a gun and the 
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warning buzz.of a bullet above and be- 
tween them. 

“Thet’s a rifle,’ said the skipper. “ But 
we've beat ’em to it.” 

They plunged down the declivity, hailing 
the waiting whaleboat that rowed in to 
meet them. A wave lifted and the skipper 
plunged off the rock, landing lightly 
enough on the bottom-boards and grasping 
the steering oar as Jim leaped down be- 
side him. 

“Put your backs into it!” cried Cap- 
tain Burr. “ Pull the linings out of you!” 


HE oars bent to the sturdy strokes, 

and the whaleboat shot off for the 
schooner that hung in the wind awaiting 
them. Looking backward, Jim saw two 
figures appear on the cliffs, Another 
joined them. One knelt, aiming carefully. 
The rifle cracked and the skipper gave a 
groan and slumped forward, releasing the 
steering-oar. Jim caught it before it went 
overside. They were close up to the 
schooner now, and Jim called to the 
kanakas to row around to the farther side, 
sheltered from the fire. Another bullet 
had come skimming the sea perilously 
close. 

The skipper straightened up. His 
tanned face was pale, but his eye was still 
bright. f 

“Through the back, high up,” he said. 
“Think it’s gone plumb through the shoul- 
der-blade. Might have touched the top of 
the lung. Nothin’ serious, Jim. A lay- 
up’ll cure it before we make Tahiti. And 
we got the pearls.” 

They got him aboard and in his bunk, 
the schooner coming about and _ heading 
north for Tahiti. The bullet had taken a 
strange course. The bone had deflected its 
downward course, and it had come out just 
above his right collar-bone. 

“You take charge, Jim,” he said. “ You 
know the course. Get out the chart. 
There’s a shoal I marked there last season. 
It’s a new one, not down on the reg’lar 
charts. Submarine shock chucked it to the 
surface, I fancy, for I’ve sailed clean over 
the place heaps of times. Better give it a 
wide berth. It’s about twelve miles from 
here, fetch it in about two hours, ‘long 
to’ards dark, And don’t you worry none 
about me. The bullet’s out and I’ve 
weathered worse squalls than this. Rest is 
what I need till we fetch alongside the 
wharf. Then I’ll have Doc Mozeman fix 
me up.” 

Jim went on deck. He knew little of 
surgery but the skipper’s color had come 
back and he did not feel much real alarm. 
The shot was high up and Captain Burr 
was tough. 

He laughed as he heard the Admiral, 
sensing some trouble, yell “ Never say die, 
my bully boy. Never say die! and he felt 
still better as he heard the skipper’s guffaw 
in answer. 


HEN a call from one of the crew made 

him look aft. Stealing out from be- 
hind the island came a sloop. Jim frowned 
as he saw how fast it sailed and noted the 
fine lines of the vessel and its big spread 
of mainsail. There was no question but 
what she sailed faster than the Manuwwai, 
for all the latter’s superior spread of can- 
vas. The Manuwwai needed overhauling and 
a scraping. The swift-growing tropical 
growths on her keel made her drag behind 
her best speed. 

Jim decided not to call the skipper. To 
keep him on his back in the bunk was the 
best thing now that the wound had been 
washed and bandaged and the bleeding 
had stopped. He looked at the sun. It 


was barely two hours to the brief tropic | 


twilight and then night. There was no 
moon. While they had been on the island 
the wind had shifted and changed both in 
force and quality. It brought now a 
promise of wet weather and clouds were 
already gathering in scudding squadrons. 
It would be a dark night. 

The sloop came up fast. Jim figured it 
was Sailing three knots to their two, or 
even better than that. Once within rifle 
shot the men, desperate at the loss of their 
pearls and the prospect of being hunted 
down as poachers under the lately revised 
laws, would fire and that they could aim 
straight Jim was very sure. 

Two hours to twilight! The reef! The 
submarine quake shoal. He had marked 
. on the chart, dead ahead on their course. 

ae ee 

Within a few minutes he had the schoon- 
ers handyman, Billi, working on a triangle 
of light spars attached to a raft of heavier 
timber, a lantern slung from the tripod. 

Clouds were all over the sky now and 
the sun was sinking in a glory of purple, 
crimson and orange. Light had faded from 
the pursuing sloop’s sail and it showed 
dark, ominous as a shark’s fin, gaining- 
gaining. The dark sifted down ahead of 
time and Jim slipped below. A few drops 
of rain fell. He lit the lamp in the main 
cabin, then lowered it, seeing the skipper 
peacefully asleep in his own tiny state- 
room. Then he went aft to where the 
trade-room had been built with the stern 
windows to lignt it and there he also lit “a 
lamp. 

“Tf only they don’t think we’re too 
easy,” he thought. “But they know the 
skipper’s wounded and they’ll figure on me 
not remembering the light. Anyway, it’s 
a chance, and it’ll give us another chance 
to give them the slip in the dark.” 

It was practically dark when he went on 
deck again. Billi pointed out the sloop, so 
close Jim wondered why they did not fire, 
though in that light a hit on a man would 
have been almost a miracle. 
long way to Tahiti and, if the sloop was 
still in sight of them by dawn, the next 
day would see them overhauled. 


E sent a boy into the bows to cast the 

lead. It shot down repeatedly to 
twenty fathoms without trouble but Jim 
knew they must be close up to the shoal. 
He had the whaleboat launched, the im- 
provised buoy set into it, a line attached, 
with the boat’s painter ready to cast off, 
hitched to a cleat. 

It was quite black now, save for the 
streaks of phosphoresence in the water and 
Jim, with four rowers, prepared to get into 
the boat. First Jim took a_ glimpse 
through the night glasses and saw the 
sloop still coming on, churning through the 
seas that were getting short and vicious. 
He called to Billi, who was to steer, to 
light the lantern hanging from the tripod 
and cover it with the coat that he flung 
down. He went below and extinguished 
all the lights. The Admiral muttered 
something drowsily as Jim hurried on deck, 
called to Billi to take the screen from the 
lantern and place the tripod and raft in 
the water. 

He gave explicit instructions to the man 
at the wheel. He was to steer due west, 
keeping a close course and steering well 
up. After one round of the clock he was 
to come about and retrace the tack. After 
two hours, to run a light up to the main 
truck. Two hours, Jim figured, should see 
success or failure. Either he could find 
the shoa] and decoy the sloop on to its 
jagged points or the sloop would keep its 


But it was a | 
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course without noting the  schooner’s 
change. At least, he hoped for one of 
these two events to happen. The risk was 
that the sloop might see their manoeuvre 
through the binoculars but the rain that 
was falling steadily as they left the 
schooner and rowed off towards the mid- 
ocean reef, reduced that to a minimum. 
They towed the raft and Jim kept them at 
a good stroke. He could see nothing of 
the sloop now through the rain. But he 
felt sure they could see his light, dancing 
along gallantly like a will o’ the wisp. 


APTAIN BURR woke up with a very 
stiff shoulder and a very dry throat, 

He called for Jim and the Admiral an- 

swered him. 

P “Never say die, bully boy, never say 
ie.” 
“No one’s saying ‘die,’ you son of a 

sea-swab,” roared the skipper. “Oh, Jim!” 

Jim appeared in his door, looking very 
clear-eyed, flushed beneath his tan. 

“T slept like the dead,” said the skipper, 
“but I waked up alive. Have we got a 
cool nut aboard, Jim?” 

Billi brought the nut and the skipper 
drained the natural cup of its refresh- 
ing contents before he asked about the 
weather, the course and the log record. 

“You sure made a good haul for the 
Widow Lafarge, Jim,” he said. “I only 
hope those hounds don’t tumble and clean 
up the rest of the shell in a hurry. They'll 
know we’re after them now.” 

“T don’t know if we'll get them,” said 
Jim, “but I’ve a notion we'll get the 
pearls.” 

The skipper looked at his dancing eyes 
knowingly. 

“What’s in the wind now?” he asked. 
“You’ve been up to something!” 

And Jim told him. 

“We must have been within a mile of 
the shoal,” he said. “The sloop was close 
up, trailing the light and we had to pull 
hard. I was in the bows of the whaleboat 
throwing the lead and pretty soon I got 
bottom at ten fathom, then ‘five and I knew 
we were over a part of the shoal. Then it 
shallowed to two and the oars churned up 
seafire all about us. If it hadn’t been rain- 
ing, the sloop might have caught on. But 
there was our light going ahead and they 
were catching up fast. We kept on till we 
were in a fathom and the breakers were 
beginning to make. Then I tied on the 
whaleboat’s kedge to our booby-trap and 
anchored the light. We rowed off to one 
side and on came the sloop. I could see 
the glow of her skylight on her sail. She 
ran on hard, rising and shivering, with the 
sail flapping, all aback, bows lifting. We 
could hear them running about and curs- 
ing. They lowered sail but they were fast, 
with the sea making. 

“We rowed around for a while and 
presently saw the light in the maintop of 
the schooner. The sloop had taken a slant 
to one side. There was a nasty squall all 
night and we had to reef. That’s all.” 

“ All,” said the skipper. “ All? And 
all's enough. Wait till I tell the Widow 
Lafarge ‘that’s all’ you did. 

“Son, I’m proud of you! You took a 
risk, rowing off in the dark like that, but 
that’s what makes a man, the risks he 
takes, not the safeties he plays. Soon’s 
we get to Tahiti and before they patch me 
up, we'll send the government folk out 
after Jerry Quinine and Company, oF 
what’s left of ’em on that shoal, an’ you 
an’ me ‘Il go back and clean up the rest 
of the widow’s mite. I’ve got a hunch she 
can use it,” 
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of : on 
vas : Boy Scouts in the | 
wes / Wilderness : 
the : (Continued from page 25) E 
1id- i é 
—_ immediately a score or so of other beaver 
; ee showed in the water and at once separated | 
into different groups. Grandpop evidently | 
he felt that his age and wisdom entitled him 
“Ing to the easy job of sentry-duty, for during 
the whole time that the boys were there 
he did not stir off his rock. Under his 
very watchful eye the others worked with des- 
rat, perate haste. Nearly a dozen marched 
an- silently in single file through the woods to 
a clump of aspens some two hundred 
say yards from the bank. 
Each beaver chose his tree before be- 
f a ginning the labor of the night. This fin- 
m!” ished, all of the wood-cutters rose to- 
very gether on their hind legs, embraced their} ‘*‘ Woo-o-o! 
trees with their fore-paws and began to 
per, chisel out chips as rn wo and swiftly Glad I Came!” 
ta as if they were run by machinery. For 
nearly an hour they worked. Finally one, 
per who had picked out the smallest tree, an 
esh- aspen nearly four inches through, suddenly F © B.N.P.Co.,1919 
the thumped the ground with his tail, dug . 
. out a few more chips and scuttled into 
the the underbrush. The tree creaked, swayed 
only and then fell with a crash, 
lean At the signal his fellows had scurried 
ey'll into the underbrush and for nearly five 
minutes after the crash there was no sign 
said of them. They were evidently waiting to \ 
the see whether the noise had brought to the 
place any of their forest-foes. At last, 
eyes one by one, they came out and each 
started in again on his own tree while the 
ked. first beaver proceeded to cut off the Y ‘ c: 3 
branches and divide his fallen tree into ae Ce gh 
lengths, preparatory to carrying it down * e . ™ 
e of tu the food-pile. On eee Oe Ee Oe 
‘lose While this was going on another detach- e 
pull ment could be seen working busily on the Ri h th NS ’ 
boat other side of the lake, lengthening the : g t to e pot: 
got canal. The aspen-trees near the canal had 
we been cut off the year before, but another OU boys and girls certainly know how to get hungry 
on it grove showed three hundred yards in ’ : * 
1 up from the bank. The beaver a « don t your Mother finds it pretty hard to keep you 
= a out that it would be easier to filled up” between meals. 
u lengthen the canal than to drag the logs But there’s one thing that a/ways goes right to the spot 
they down through the brush. Accordingly , . 
ps the sumabdiidanens caidas teak okt cae — when you're hungry. That is Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
were ning the ditch as straight as if drawn by spread on crackers or nice thick slices of bread. Your 
the a ruler, five feet wide and three feet deep. mother will let you have all you want because it is so good 
and Each worker would dive under the water for you. And besides tasting so good, it’s so nourishing. 
one and come back to the surface ¢arrying a ° 
see shovelful of earth in his fore-paws while Ask mother to get you a jar today. But be sure she gets 
She another mass of mud was clasped between the Beech-Nut kind because that’s the kind that tastes so 
| the the digger’s flat tail and belly. good and has no grit or bitterness in it. 
We It was awkward work, but the boys were B Nur P Co..C N.Y 
urs- amazed to see the next morning how far SSS NST SAeee i. ANAJOHARIE, SN... 
fast, the canal had lengthened during the night “Foods of Finest Flavor” 
4 and how many trees had been felled _ 
an cut up before sunrise. That evening, after B heN t P t B tt 
p of an hour or so of watching, the boys stole eec u eantu ul er 
_ ey out from behind their trees on —- 
la eir way back to camp. In spite of their WO a eee et a 
caution their very heed annealed was seen CC CCC C.-C, 
And by the watcher on the rock. There —_ 
idow a couple of loud spats on the water an W I R E L E S S ‘ “0 
in @ moment every ‘one was safe under Chemical Tt iCks 
‘k a water not to return until Grandpop was High grade guaranteed apparatus sold by EZ Yr Boys 
but sure that the lurkers under the boughs | experienced operator, Complete receiving sets ——— 
; he had gone for good. for $8.50 and up, Prompt shipment. Special FIENCRAFD 
att attention to Scout inquiries. Catalog for two 
epee HE next day as they were scouring | 5t#™P8. 
peer the woods for food like any other L. I. JENKINS 
hunting animals, they heard from a thick | 923 Purchase St. New Bedford, Mass. - 
growth of young spruce a faint cackling ~ feresting magazine tor boys. CHEMCRAFT 
you note. Joe stopped in his tracks. ; For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, n.@ RalintormationforBoys;iists JUNIOR 
rest “Quiet!” he whispered, pushing Will AYS oe a ee a 4 1E mc: Ks ratge, Le post ra ea 
she back from the place, “ we have good sup- i Oomic Monologues, instrel BUNIAED pa ont $1.50, $3 an 
per tonight.” UM vies Bateable Tor all sees, Catalogue free,” Industral Bidg., Hagerstown, Md. 
Running his sharp quartz knife down | T. S. DENISON & CO, Depti8 , CHICAGO, ILL POSTPAID 
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Te June 






American Boy, just out. 


merican 
“The Biggest Brightest.Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World” 


TORIES from all corners of the world fill the June 
Be sure you get them all. 


Boy 








Mostly they’re adventure; some true; war stories, sea tales, 
an Armenian boy’s experiences with Arabs, Turks and Kurds. 


Mighty exciting and full of go. 


Via Cocos Island is by Sir John Foster 
Fraser, a Fellow of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society, and one of England’s best 
known travelers, lecturers, and writers. 
What war brought to a speck of an is- 
land in the Indian Ocean, his long story 
brings out graphically. Plenty of salt 
spray, sun and breeze—and mystery! 


Capt. Achmed Abdullah, half-Arab, 
half-Tartar, brings a tale of the East, 
“Outside of the Mosque.” You’ll live 
through Zado Kabolyan’s adventures 
yourself as you read this most unusual 


Mark Tidd’s author, Clarence B. 
Kelland, gree us something different 
this month. It’s one of his best, a war 
story, ‘‘Mike Angelloti, American.” 
Don’t miss it! 

Ever think about a job? ‘‘Why J Fired 
Him” was written by half a hundred 
American business men on a subject 
that is interesting and important to all 
American boys. 

“The Kid Prospector” makes his first 
appearance in June. Not his last, 
though. Start with ‘Danny in a Gold 
Rush” this month, and you'll follow 
him through. By Joseph T. Kescel, well- 
known to all American Boy readers. 


Two Big New Serials! 


and with all these (don’t forget Dan 
Beard’s great page, a “handy-book” 
chapter by itself) two corking big new 
serials start with the June number. 
One by Gardner Hunting, called ‘‘Pay- 
ing the Piper,” about an athletic vic- 
tory, its smashing celebration, with 


consequent startling developments. 


‘‘My Wireless Adventures Ashore and 
Afloat’’ is a true story of an amateur 
operator turned professional and his 
happenings in all parts of the world. 
His ship almost sank once. It’s inter- 
esting and informative, both. 


Never a month passes that The American Boy doesn’t spring a bagful of surprises : 
dandy stories, more of them, all different yet equally interesting. Be sure to get 
this June issue and start in fresh with all this dandy new stuff. 


Get a copy of the June number of The American Boy at your newsdealer for 20c— 
or send $2.00 and have it come regularly every month for a year. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 48 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 











Build a model of this Curtiss Military 
Tractor Used in the U. S. Army 








and learn the principles of Aviation. We furnish 
accurate “IDEAL” Scale Drawings and Building 
and Flying Instructions that show how to build 3- 
foot models of War-famous Aeroplanes that will 
look and fly just like real man-carrying machines. | | 
Send for DRAWINGS and INSTRUCTIONS Right Away | | 


Curtiss Mili Tractor Wright Biplane 
Bleriot Monoplane 

Nieuport Honeplene Curtiss Flying Boat 
Taube Monoplane Each Cecil Peoli Racer 


Catalogue of IDEAL Model Aeroplanes and Supplies 
Scents. None Free. 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO. , Cor. Wooster and Houston St., Mew York 





EE 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


Compiled by Lieut. Clifton Lisle, U. S. A. 
(formerly an Assistant Scout Master). 

If you are putting on an enter- 
tainment or play you need this. A 
big help in raising money for your 
troop. There’s material here for 
almost any program. 

Your bookstore has it—or we will 


send direct, postpaid. Price, paper 
binding, 35 cents; cloth, 60 cents, 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 











925 Filbert Street Philadelphia 








BOYS’ LIFE 


the side of a nearby cedar tree he made 
a twisted bark cord some four feet in 
length. At one end of this he tied a 
hangman’s knot, that long, deadly stlip- 
noose which never jams and which will 
pull tight at the least pressure. Then he 
fastened the cord to a pole some eight feet 
long which he shaped from a sapling and 
started back for the thicket. 

When Will caught up to him he was 
standing near a little tree on the lower 
limbs of which sat several large black- 
breasted black and gray birds each of 
which showed a line of bright red bare 
skin above the eye. Will recognized them 
at once as spruce-partridge which differ 
from the more common birch-partridge 
or ruffed grouse in having their feathers 
shaded with black instead of brown. As 
the boys came close to them, instead of 
flying away with a roar of the wings as 
the ordinary partridge would have done, 
the birds began to sidestep up and down 
the limb raising their wings and bobbing 
their heads in a kind of dance. 

Joe slowly stretched out his pole to- 
ward the nearest bird. As the cone came 
close to it the silly grouse actually thrust 
its gaping head right through the noose. 
With a quick jerk the Indian snared it 
and swung the flapping bird back to Will 
who wrung its neck and loosed the noose. 
Then Joe caught another and another in 
the same way, being careful always to 
angle for the lowest one until he had 
caught the whole flock. 

Beyond the next rise the boys made an- 
other discovery. From the side of a 
maple tree grew a crimson fungus like a 
long red tongue sticking out from the 
tree. 

“That’s a beefsteak mushroom,” said 
Will breaking the fungus off from the 
bark. “We'll just broil it along with 
the birds.” 

Joe sniffed at it suspiciously. 

“No good,” he said. 

“Sure it’s good. So are these,” and 
Will picked a double handful of dry mush- 
rooms with grayish green tops, the green 
russula, one of the most delicate of the 
wood-mushrooms. 


HEN the Indian at last learned that 

they were good to eat he began to 
scout the woods for more. Unfortunately 
Will had forgotten to warn him against 
two of these wood-dwellers and Joe 
jumped to the conclusion that the test of 
a mushroom was its taste. That mistake 
nearly cost him his life for Will found 
him calmly swallowing the last fragment 
of a large snowy-white fungus. 

“Where did you get it?” he inquired 
much alarmed. 

For answer Joe merely pointed to an- 
other one growing at his feet. 

“Taste good,” he said. “Try it.” 

Will picked the mushroom with trem- 
bling hands. It had a broad, flat snowy- 
white head with white gills and on the 
stem just under the gills was a white veil. 
At the base the stem broadened and grew 
out of a fleshy socket fixed in the earth. 
He recognized this socket and veil as the 
hall-marks of one of the two fatal mush- 
rooms which no one can eat and live. 

“Are you sure the one you've swal- 
lowed was just like this? ” 

Joe nodded while all the color went out 
of Will’s face. 

“Quick, Joe,” he shouted, “ we must get 
back to water. That’s the death-angel and 
if it stays more than a few minutes in 
your stomach you’re a goner!” 

“Um taste good, um smell good, um 
good to eat,” objected Joe. 
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— “Don’t stand here like a fool arguing,” 
da cried Will half sobbing. “I know. It’s 
slip- all my fault. I should have told you, but 
will [| got so used to your knowing everything 
n he that I didn’t. Hurry!” 
feet The boys ran together in silence towards 
and the brook which was a long two miles 
away. Suddenly Will’s eye caught sight 
was of a gleam of red from a dry bit of 
ower clearing. 
lack- “Stop! We won’t need to get to water,” 
h of he shouted as he saw that the ground was 
bare covered with a colony of red-topped mush- 
them rooms. Hastily picking three or four he 
liffer crammed them into Joe’s hand. 
-idge “Here,” said he, “swallow those, swal- 
thers low every one of them.” 
As Joe gulped down the first one. An ex- 
d of pression of ~ oe — ‘“ . 
Sas over his face and the tears stood in his T; 
toes eyes. He rubbed his stomach. And hen I Applied 
jJown “Bumble-bee flower!” as praeee. - ) 
bin “Eat another,” commanded Will. Th "te b D l 
| =a ia e Corbin Vuplex: 
» to- ‘You must if you want to live.” 
came With streaming eyes Joe finally swal- i 
hrust lowed another and at last under threats ‘st WAS just about going over a narrow one-track 
oose. of certain death forced down two more. ° ° ° ° ‘ 
“dit “Ugh, I sick. I very sick. I think T bridge, when I noticed an automobile coming rapidly 
ry: ; ie.” -erve ai , j ’ e 
a going to die,” he observed faintly a little |]! toward me. There wasn’t room for me to ride by. I put 
rin . Poa ene ee aid vest. ||| the brake on and came to a smooth, dead stop. It 
Ss 0 ’ ’ Ds c ad . eye 
had was. In less than that time the russula proved to me the absolute dependability of the 
emetica lived up to its name and Joe lost | 
> an- everything that he had eaten that day. In 


of a fact the paroxysms of nausea were so RB N a 
ke a severe that for a while it seemed as if 


the he might lose various useful inside parts 
of himself. When the last fit was over 
said Joe sat down on the ground pale, per- COASTER BRAKE 
- the spiring and entirely empty. That evening 
with Will broiled two of the spruce-partridge 
and Joe finally managed to keep down a “You ought to have a Corbin Duplex _jarless, complete stop results from a 
small piece of one and a cup of broth. on your new bicycle. If you tell harder pressure. 


After dinner he meditated for a time, your dealer you want Corbin equip- With a Corbin Duplex on your wheel 














and “Next time,” he finally remarked, “ you a tack : ‘ f 
aan let me die. Don’t give me any more Ted ment, and insist on getting it, you are prepared for a season of 
onaein bumble-bees.” your coaster brake problem will be smooth, comfortable, reliable, trouble- 
the “If you ever eat another mushroom solved.” less riding. A ten million dollar cor- 
ee ae ens responded his poration stands squarely back of the 
si ; A gradual, even slowdown is produced satisfactory service of every Corbin 
ba CHAPTER VIII by a slight pressure. A full, joltless, Duplex Coaster Brake. 
— Tue Carcasovu’s Dex 1919 Catalog sent for the asking. 
— EXT day the boys started to follow Cc R 
f Beaver Brook to its source. As usual 4 y W + a < d t ) 
ete they stopped at the pond to see what had BIN SCRE C RP RATI N 
cand been done overnight. There they found ‘ AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORATION, SUCCESSOR 4 
ment that beavers no more than humans can 206 High Street - - - - - New Britain, Conn, 
escape their fate. At the far edge of the BRANCHES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 
sired grove the beaver had cut a large tree. As 
it fell it struck another tree, swerved off 
= to one side and killed two of the wood- 7 





cutters. Will rushed forward sympa- 
thetically but Joe’s face showed nothing 
but a quiet joy. 


a “Roast beaver-tail,” was all he said. WE WILL GIVE YOU 


the With some difficulty the boys removed 


wah the heavy, plushy brown pelts and put THIS TOOL KIT 


them on drying-boards out of the reach 





grew f * ° 
th. of any prowling animal, first scraping each 7 
the bit of meat off the skins and rubbing them ated ak tonne Ma. gle Dg — 
with ix F é -brains ; ee LCS, SAW, 
yush- ith a mixture of clay and beaver-brains chisel, screw driver, corkpuller and cap lifter. In 


until they were soft and supple. That 


meen. Jee brofled the livers and roasted fine leather case, with center compartment for 











swal- | . &£ , : 
Ww the plump, scaly tails and they had a ae “ner Each oe some a, to nee 

' feast on the rich food. nandle and is removable. Easily carried in pocket. 
es After dinner they had another animal Tools large enough for real work. An article which 
t get e@venture. As they were standing on the “~— oe ae value. ere a 

> hes i t ent on receipt 50 to pay for 

| and a they heard a crackling rush through odinamiliene “a BOYS’ LIE; a oon nieedinton ‘wer be , 
5 in the nee and up a birch-tree overhang- nih of ik thie, SS 
ing the water scampered a striped chip- 
‘a munk running for its life. Right behind || 200 Fifth Ave. BOYS’ LIFE New York 


followed the long, slim, reddish-brown 
(Continued on page 60) 
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We Are Ready To 
, Answer The Call 


For Summer Camping Equipment 
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_ Dependable 
_ Hike Tent 


— No. 1363. This tent embodies the latest improve ment and haa features of small tent construction. 
Made of heavy khaki duck in the popular “Dog” style used in the Army. Tent is divided in two equal 
parts so that each half can be rolled up like a blanket and conveniently carried over the shoulders of two 
boys to evenly distribute the weight. When the two sections are fastened together they form a complete 

- tent with’ample room for two boys. A compact, durable, well-made tent, strongly reinforced throughout, 
= ideal for hiking, and one which will afford good shelter under all weather conditions. — 

= with jointed poles, ropes, etc. “Size 7’ 2” wide, 5’ 6” long and 3’ 7” high. Shipping weight, 9 Ibs.. $6.00 


CARRIAGE CHARGES COLLECT 

















e Sturdy Camp Blankets Rainy Weather Equipment 


Short Length Khaki Blankets for Boys Waterproof Camp Blanket 











No. 541. WATERPROOF CAMP BLANKET. When com- 
pelled to sleep in a tent or on the ground, this blanket is in- 
dispensable. Will keep the moisture out from above and 
below. Thoroughly waterproof; will not tear, crack or be- 
come unserviceable after a limited use. Will always remain 
soft and pliable and will last indefinitely. Made of specially 
constructed finely woven waterproof duck; olive drab; no 








These are durable woolen khaki blankets, identical in qual- 


ity to the full size blankets used by the United States Army. seams. A single waterproof sheet with brass grommets, and 
= z ~ on : ball d socket fast ors. Size 45 2 inches. Shipping 
_ No. 1850, Size 55” x 66”, shipping weight, 4 Ibs...$5.00 | ball and, socket, fasteners. Size 45 x 72 inches. Shipping 
= No. 1351. Blankets like the preceding, but larger. All are P h 
= : on os 
== at least 60” x 66” and run from that size up to 66” x 70”. os 586. WATER-PROOF ae whe sie Ss 
= J » . . . . No. 536, d cR- ). le s article has a 
= Uniform first quality, but sold as they come as to size at one great variety of uses. Worn over the shoulders, affords ex- 
E price. Shipping weight, 4 1DS.......seeeeeeceeceeees $6.00 cellent protection when caught in the rain. May also be 


used as a bed blanket to keep off dampness when sleeping on 
the ground, and as a cover for a Scout’s shoulder pack. Made 














Special Blanket Value for Scout Leaders like a single blanket, with opening in center for the head, 

z ss . z closing with a ball and socket fastening. Size 45 by 72 = 
yn =. Same quality as the above. Sizes range from ———— iC errr err re $2.50 = 
66" x 72” to 66" x 80". Sold just as they come as to size at No. 537. LARGER PONCHO. Same as preceding. Size = 
one price. Shipping weight, 4 IbS.........sseeseeees $7.50 66 by 90 inches. Shipping weight, 4 Ibs............. $3.75 = 

See Equip t Number of SCOUTING for Other Seasonable Supplies 











DEPARTMENT OF SCOUT SUPPLIES 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA ™ newyork” 


aA = 
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Regulation Scout Hat 


No. 503. Regulation Scout Hat. 
Olive drab felt; ventilated 
sg band; detachable 
ties. ipping weight 

1 Ib. $1.95 


(Former Price, $2.30) 


Scout Shirt 


No. 514. Scout Shirt. The 
regulation shirt for all uni- 
forms. Standard khaki ma- 
terial, two bellows’ pockets, 
coat style, equipped with offi- 
cial buttons. 

Order by age-size. 
Shipping weight, 1 1b. $1.60 


(Former Price, $2.00) 


Scout Knife 


No. 1004. Scout Knife, Usually 
the first acquisition of a Scout 
Stag handle, large polished cut- 
ting blade etched with official 
emblem, screw driver, can 
opener and boring tool for 
leather articles. Equipped so 


as to be hung on the 
Scout belt. Prepaid.. $1.40 
(Former Price, $1.50) 


Aluminum Canteen 
No. 1201. Aluminum Canteen. 
The makers of this famous 
brand of aluminum utensils 
have made for the Boy Scouts 
of America an almost ideal 
canteen of heavy gauge stock 
with olive drab cover and ad- 
justable carrying strap. The 
capacity is just over a quart. 


Shipping weight, 1 
grows dtp $2.50 
(Former Price, $3.00) 


Scout Axe 


No. 1002. Scout Axe. The 
official axe for the Boy Scouts 
of America, stamped with the 
emblem. One of the first pieces 
of equipment that most Scouts 
want. Handy at every turn on 
hike and in camp. Made of one 
piece of solid steel, hand-forged 
and coated with a non-rusting 
finish. pa ny oo Equip- 
ped with slot for draw- 

ing nails. Prepaid... $1.10 


(Former Price, $1.25) 


Leather Axe Sheath 


No. 1003. Leather Axe Sheath. 
It is not safe to carry an axe 
without a guard on the blade. 
Made of heavy selected leather. 
Edges copper riveted. Has slit, 
permitting axe to be 

worn on belt. Prepaid 35¢ 


and Sheath compiete-. $1.35 


(Former Price, $1.50) 


Improved Scout Leggings 
No. 591. Improved Scout Leg- 
gings. This is the new legging 
used by the United States Gov- 
ernment and militia of many 
states. It is provided in re- 
sponse to a demand for a higher 
grade legging than heretofore 
supplied. Made of extra heavy 
olive drab canvas and provided 
with new style lacing. 
Shipping weight, 1 Ib. $1.10 


(Former Price, $1.40) 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 








A SCOUT IS LOYAL 


Ideal Official Scout Outfit 


Scout Neckerchief 


No. 620. Pongee Neckerchief. 
A splendid quality of heavy 
pongee, size 28x32”, of excel- 
lent appearance, strong and 
durable. Sixteen colors as listed 
in catalog. Specify color when 
ordering. Price per 

dozen, $5.50 each..... 50c 


Scout Haversack 


No. 692. Scout Haversack. 
The new haversack closely 
follows that supplied by the 
United States Government. 
Made of good stout khaki ma- 
terial with web straps. 
Buckles and_ straps properly 
reinforced. Roomy and well 
—ae to the neste of hiker 
and camper. pping 

WOME 2 Biss cdccccca $2.25 


(Former Price, $2.65) 


Scout Belt 


No. 529. Scout Belt. For 
Scouts has been provided the 
most improved and up-to-date 
belt made of olive drab web- 
bing with gun-metal fittings, 
including snap hooks for at- 
taching equipment. ‘The patent 
buckle allows it to be put on 
and off quickly. Ship- 

ping weight, 5 ozs.... 45c 


In ordering give loose waist 
measurement. 
(Former Price, 50c.) 


Aluminum Cook Kit 


No. 1200. Aluminum Cook Kit. 
A new Scout mess kit. Com- 
plete in every detail and bound 
to be popular. Outfit consists 
of patent fry pan with handle, 
cooking pot with cover, drink- 
ing cup, and stew pan, which 
also serves as plate or soup 
bowl. There is also a fork and 
spoon. All pieces, with excep- 
tion of fork and spoon, are 
made of heavy gauge pure 
aluminum of the famous 
“ Wearever” brand. Parts 
nest compactly and do not 
rattle. Khaki carrying case 
- ra ve uniform, with ad- 
ustable strap. Weight, 

BM 0620 050066080006 $2.75 


(Former Price, $8.25) 


Scout Guard Rope 


No. 1276. Scout Guard Rope. 
Useful to Scouts when on 
parade duty, at rallies and ex- 
hibitions. Also valuable in 
emergencies and rescue work. 
Length, 15 feet; equipped 
with snap fastener and ring 
for joining to other 40. 
ropes. White ........ ic 


pa ee $4.25 
(Former Price, 45c. ea.; 
$5.00 doz.) 
No. 1277. Same, but 
drab color, each..... ° 60c 


Per dozen ......sccccees $650 


Scout Breeches 


No. 509. Scout Breeches, 
Standard Quality. The regu- 
lation article to match coat 
No. 506. Full pattern, 
equipped with belt loops and 
pockets. Legs laced below 
knee; to be worn with 
leggings or stockings. Ship- 
ping weight, 1 lb. 8 

We ceased ensiatedion -00 


(Former Price, $2.25) 


When you need Scout supplies, do not forget that the Sales Department at National Head- 
quarters is conducted for the convenience of all Scouts and Scout Officials and that every 
penny of its small profit goes straight back into the Scout Movement. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCOUT SUPPLIES 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Outfit Unpacked 


Be Your Own Cook 


3oys! You will have more sport 
on your long hikes and camping trips 
if you get this individual 


‘ 
‘Wear-Ever” 
Boy Scout Cooking Outfit 


Sling the adjustable 
strap of the compact, 
khaki carrying-case over 
your shoulder—and “eat- 
ing-time” will be any 
time—wherever you can 
build a fire. 

Weighs only 27 ounces. 
Contains six seamless 
pieces, stamped from thick, 
specially-hardened sheet 
aluminum. Consult the 
Department of Scout Sup- 
plies or your Sporting 
Goods House, or write 


The Aluminum Cooking Uten sil Co. 


Dept. 32, New Kensington, Pa. 
Catalog illustrating larger outfits will be sent on request 
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Outfit Packed 




















I Should 
Worry! 


Tacks don’t bother me. 
sharp-pointed stones or tacks to worry 


There are no 


about. Half the time you won’t even 
know that you've had a puncture if 
your tires are treated with 


NEVERLEAK 


TIRE FLUID 


NEVERLEAK heals up the punctures as 
fast as they occur and you can keep 
right on your way. It heals them on 
the run. Why not let NEVERLEAK 
keep your tires in trim. Buy some to- 
day and put a tube in each of them. 
25c. at all dealers and repair shops. 
Get the yellow and green tube, the 
original Neverleak. 


Buffalo Specialty Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 























BIG MONEY, RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


Belgian, New Zealand, Flemish Giants. We sell stock 
@nd pay $7.00 pair. Express all rabbits raised from our 
**Pure Bred Stock’’—Our Expense. Contract 
and literature—l0c-NONE FREE. 


UNITED FUR AND PRODUCE Co. 
Dept. 303, 3017 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Ul. 









forus. We buy all yo 


very profitable—bi 
better than poultry or squabs. 


tract, booklet how raise FREE. 
Cavies DISTRIBUTING CO., 3 








(Continued from page 57) 

body of a weasel. Chippy is a good 
sprinter and climber for a short distance, 
but he is not in the same class with the 
weasel. Around and around the tree the 
two ran as if linked together—the chip- 
munk all the time making a pitiful little 
squealing noise. Foot by foot the weasel 
overhauled the ground-squirrel but the 
latter had good brains in his little striped 
head and with a last desperate effort, ran 
out to the very end of an overhanging 
limb and sprang through the air into the 
lake. The weasel struck the water not a 
yard behind. Then followed a great swim- 
ming race. Both animals went through 
the water faster than a man or even a dog 
could go, 

Little by little, the chipmunk began to 
forge ahead and seemed to be swimming 
in far better form than its pursuer. Sud- 
denly the weasel seemed to realize that he 
was not the equal of the ground-squirrel 
in the water, and giving up the chase, 
turned around and swam back to shore 
slowly as if almost exhausted. 

“Would he have caught the chipmunk 
on land?” asked Will. 

“Sure,” said Joe “all weasels catch 
what they go after. Pine-marten a big 
golden-brown weasel live on squirrels. He 
run through trees faster than squirrel and 
jump just as far. He heavier, though, 
and if squirrel keep to long jumps, some- 
times he get away. Then,” went on Joe, 
warming up to his subject, “ there’s black- 
cat, bigger weasel yet. He catch most 
anything. 

“In tree it look like a black cat. On 
fround it look like a black fox. Squirrel 
he run fast through tree. Marten catch 
squirrel, but old man blackcat make his 
living catching martens. He can jump 
forty feet from one tree to ’nother and 
drop thirty feet to ground and no be 
hurt. On ground he run down and catch 
fox. Old man coon he great fighter. 
Blaekcat kill coon every time. Blackcat 
kill lynx, drop from tree on to back of 
deer. He only animal not afraid of por- 
cupine quills.” 

“Is there anything that he is afraid 
of?” 

“Yes,” responded Joe, “there one big 
devil-weasel that can kill blackeat, kill 
gray wolf, kill man.” 

“You're fooling.” 

“If we ever fight with old man Noggay 
you find whether I’m fooling,” was all that 
Joe would say. 

As they covered mile after mile the 
stream became narrower and narrower, 
finally leading to the side of an enormous 
mass of perpendicular rocks several hun- 
dred feet in height and broken here and 
there into rough ledges and crags of pale 
granite. It was a wild, desolate country. 
As the shadows began to lengthen Will, 
who was exploring the woods some dis- 
tance from Joe saw a strange animal 
watching him intently some distance away 
through the trees. Its general color was 
a deep blackish-brown while its head and 
cheeks were gray and from each shoulder 
pale chestnut stripes stretched down 
either side. It was armed with tremen- 
dous horn-colored claws. As he stopped 
the animal sniffed several times to catch 
his scent and then suddenly sitting on its 
haunches, shaded its eyes with both its 
forepaws with a curiously human gesture 
and sat looking at Will intently just as 
a man would do. 

A moment later the beast dropped on 
all fours again and moved away. 

(To be continued in July Boys’ Lire) 
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O, BOY! 
HERE’S REAL 
“CHOW” 


No doughboy ever tasted such “Chow” 
as you get in a can of FULL-MEAL— 
an appetizing combination of fresh beef, 
green peas, lima beans, rice and 
seasoning. 


FULLMEAL 


—for that hungry feeling 


Heat FULL-MEAL over the camp- 
fire and your “CHOW?” is ready to eat. 
Each can contains enough to give three 
hungry men a whale of a meal. 


Your grocer will 
supply. If not, send 
us his name and your 
address enclosing 25c. 
for full sized can, Par- 
cel Post, prepaid. 


The Haserot 
Canneries Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 























ON’T staybackin 
theranks, Be one 


Reg. Artillery Bugies 
Not a toy, regular model en- 
dorsed by U.S. Army Buglers 
and Boy Scouts. Made in key 
; of G and F. Full, even tone. 
Highly Polished Brass 
nis af 
Price, $5 — 


Bugle Corps Drum 
Special for Boy Organiza 
tions. Size 10 by 14 inches. 
Wonderful volume, Finished 
in bird’s eye maple or ma- 
hogany. American Shield in 
colors onside, Complete with 


sticks and sling. 

Prie. .. . $34-00 
OrderDirectfromthis ad. Botharticles guaranteed. 
Sold on trial and your moncy back if you want it. 
Send now for instrument you want or write for 
Free descriptive folder. ~ 


F. MILLARD COMPANY, INC. 
300 ameELIA ST. PLYMOUTH, MICH. 








OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 

The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 

Choice Stock For Sale 

OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders 
of Airedale Terriers 
in the World 


Dept. G, La Rue, Ohio 











Guaranteed Solid 14 Karat Gold, Safety Self 
Filling Fountain Pen. The “ Liberty” on ten 


days’ trial for $1.00, delivery guaranteed. 
$1.10 back for it if you want it. Send your 
address and the $1.00 (at our risk). Address 
LAUGHLIN MFG. CO. 204 Majestic Bldg. DETROIT, MCh 
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PT a 


Curly of the 
Circle Bar 


(Continued from page 28) 


An 
“Avan eeaneaeernenneasnassaneeneeeeny 


The laughter died out of his face, save 
for a whimsical, tender smile that curved 
the corners of his mouth. He bent for- 
ward earnestly, his brown, muscular hands 
clasped tightly over one knee. 

“I’m not fooling, Jack,” he said slowly. 
“It’s part of the story I have to tell you.” 


S the girl looked at him closely, 
scrutinizingly, something in his eyes 
told her that he was speaking the truth. 
And, as she continued to gaze into his face, 
the color slowly ebbed away from hers’, 
her eyes grew wider, her lips half parted 
and her breath came a little unevenly. 
“ I—don’t—understand,” she _ faltered. 
And then, quite suddenly, the truth came 





to her. “Curly!” she gasped. ‘“ You— 
you’re not—my brother—who—who was—” 
“Yes,” he answered simply. “The one 


who was stolen years ago. Are you sorry, 
Jack?” 

Her eyes were blinded »y a sudden rush 
ot tears. “Sorry?” she sobbed. “ You 
dear, silly boy!” 

She fumbled for her handkerchief and, 
not finding it, turned suddenly and hid 
her face against his shoulder. Curly 
stroked her hair gently, letting her cry 
on undisturbed. 

“If you only knew,” she went on pres- 
ently, in a rather shaky voice, “ how many, 
many nights I’ve lain awake thinking 
about that poor little boy, and wondering 
what dreadful things might be happening 
to him—and to think it’s you, whom I’ve 
always liked so much, Do give me your 
handkerchief; I can’t find mine.” 

She dabbed her eyes with it for a few 
toments in silence. Then all at once she 
sat up and stared at him. 

“Then he’s—your uncle, too,” she said 
in a queer voice. “And yet he let you 
work there on the ranch under another 
name. I—TI don’t understand.” 

“Of course you don’t, Jack, because 
that’s part of the story, too. You see, he 
isn’t really our uncle at all. He’s a man 
who somehow got hold of our real uncle’s 
papers and all that, and passed himself 
off for him.” 

And as briefly as possible Curly went 
on to give her the details of the curious 
story. When he had finished she was be- 
wildered, and small wonder, since in that 
brief half hour her whole world had turned 
topsy-turvy. But it was so distinctly a 
change for the better that she was not 
long cast down and, by the time the others 
returned, she was quite herself and able 
to give them an account of her own ad- 
ventures. 


¢6¢¥ WAS afraid something was wrong 

from the first,” she began. “The 
way we left home was odd, and all the 
way here uncle hardly said a word and 
was quite cross when I asked him about 
it. Then there was the hotel—a horrid 
place on a side street, when we have 
always stopped here. That seemed queer. 
Directly we were taken to our rooms he 
went out, telling me not to stir until he 
came back. Why should he have done that 
unless something was the matter? Of 
course, I stirred; anybody would. I 
waited till he had been gone about ten 
minutes and then T went down and looked 
at the register. I found he had put us 
down as Mr. and Miss Gordon of Kansas 


” 








GILBERTS New Wheel Toy 


Makes This Fine Coaster 


You can make lots of other fine things, too, easy as rolling off a log—a sporty 
wagon, a dandy geared racer, a glider that is better than the regular ones, a big 
wheelbarrow, a baggage truck—something new every week. 

These toys are not models or flimsy affairs, but exceptionally strong and 
sturdy. With a screw driver and a wrench and the things in the outfit any boy 
can mame the glider, wagon, coaster, etc., in no time 
at all, 

Say! You certainly can have fun with one of 
these outfits. They contain four remarkably strong 
and handsome steel wheels—the classiest wheels you 
ever saw for carts and racers and gliders. There ~ 
are steel axles, nuts, bolts, angle irons; tough bars 
and boards of hard wood for handles, seats, etc., and 
two fine sets of bright red steel plates, drilled with 
small holes for the bolts. One set at $6 (Canada 
$9), and a great $10 outfit (Canada $15) with gears 
and pinions and lots of additional parts. A big $15 
set also (Canada $22.50). 


J . 
Name This Toy—Win $100 

To the boy or girl under 18 years of age from whom 
we receive what we consider to be the best name for this 
new wheel toy—up to 5 P. M. July 31st, 1919—we will 
pay $100 in cash! If two or more contestants send in 
the name selected, each will receive $100. No entry 
blank or fee is required. Just send in the name you sug- 
gest on the coupon below, writing your own name and 
address plainly, or copy the coupon form below and send 
in the name you suggest. 

To every boy and girl who writes us we 
will send a FREE copy of our boys’ maga- 
zine, Gilbert Toy Tips, full of fine stories 
and containing all the details of another big 
prize contest with a real buckboard auto- 
mobile or a Shetland pony as leading prize. 
— complete Toy Catalog will also be sent 
ree. 


THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY 
128 Blatchley Avenue 
New Haven, Conn. 
In Canada: The A. C. 
Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 






















































Invaluable to the 
sYeytaeloe)e um 
the Leedaw] 
COMPASS 


e e 
You Will Never Tire 
of your ‘‘Old Town.” Be outdoors all youcan, 
for it was outdoor life that brought our boys 
victory in war. Paddle, sail, drift, fish, shoot, 
swim and dive withan 
“Old Town” as your 
constant companion. 
The staunch, speedy, 
shapely and safe 
canoe. Send for 
catalog. Dealers 


OLD TOWN 


$1.00-at Dealers 
or remit direct 
ime) oie viat-Ve) (3 


loc ally 


;$ 190 
$ 200 
$ 250 


4 


Magnapc le Cx aaher. 
Litenite 
Aurapole 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
Ceebynite OCHESTER NY. 











We want 


Boys! 

to send you the finest 

bicycle in all cycledom. And 

we'll let you pay for it in payments 

so small and easy you won’t notice them 
No need to save up a lot of 


at all. 
money. 

We build the Black Beauty for 
chaps who want the best and won't 
take anything less. And we sell it 
only direct from our factory at 
wholesale price. No middlemen’s 
profits! 


Write for Catalog 


—tell us which one of the 20 styles you went, 
and off itgoesto you. WE PAY ALL FREIGHT; 
we take all the risk. You don’t pay & cent 
until you’ve seen the Black Beauty and have 
decided to keep it. You then make a small 
deposit, and thereafter, while you use it, send us 
$1 a week (or $5amonth). I’ youdon’t want to 
keep the wheel, simply retur” it at our expense. 
Remember, the Black Beaaty isn't an ordin- 
ary wheel—yet the cost is no higher. It has 


18 Exclusive Features 


including the wonderful Firestone Blue Non- 
Skid Tires, exclusive finger-grips that exactly fit 
the hand; distinctive ‘‘B-B” sprocket; special 
motorbike saddle, pedals and braced handlebar 
and front fork; choice of coaster-brake makes; 
ete. Five-Year Guarantee—and siz months’ 
Sree énsurance against accident of any-kina. 


Repair Kit, Tool Case 
and Stand FREE 
Don’t wait. Send for our Catalog (in colors) TODAY. 
SUNDRIES Don't buy your bicycle sundries until you've seen our 
factory prices. Positively the lowest in the country. 


‘Tires, rims, horns, bells, lamps, saddles, handlebars, pedals, stands, parts, 
repairs, supplies, etc. Ask for our Sundries Catalog. 


HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. 


(Established 23 yrs.) 
Dept. C-66 
Beautiful Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Featherweight 
\\ Shelter Tent 
ps8 4..00 


Here you are, boys—a big, 
—— y roomy tent 7 ft. long, 5 ft. 
— wide and 3 ft. high, weigh- 

ing (with stakes and poles) only 3} Ibs. Has two folding poles, 6 
steel stakes and packing bag. Rolls into bundle 4 x 18 in. Made 
from aeroplane cloth, Khaki color. Fully guaranteed. This fine 
tent only one of many included in our line of 


hiening co M PA © Hikin 












Tino Remar FOLDING STEEL 





a Tent water-proofed by secret Raintite process. Door 
+} ineach end. No ridge-pole ni No guy lines. Plenty 
of room for 2 boys. Sent prepaid in U. S. or Canada for 
only $4.00. Money back if you are not satisfied. Write 
for free illustrated circular. 


Compac Ruck Sack Here you see the Compac’ Ruck 


Sack—one of the most compact 
20 inches deep, absolutely waterproof. Extra waterproof pocket on outside 


ever devised. 14 inches wide, Loe 
for camera. mt prepaid for 
COMPAC TENT CO., Dept. B., Indianapolis, Ind. 














Write for free illustrated catalog describing 
Ruck Sack and other camping accessories. 
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City. Fancy! Then I was sure he’d done 
something dreadful and it frightened me 
a good deal. I couldn’t get away quick 
enough. I hurried back and got my bag 
and walked out. Luckily, no one paid 
any attention to me. For a while I 
couldn’t think what to do. I haven't any 
friends here, so I just walked and walked, 
afraid any minute he might see me. Then 
all at once I thought of this hotel, where 





the manager knew me. It was stupid not 
to have thought of it before. I got on 
;a bus and came straight here and every- 
thing tu*nea out beautifully. The man- 
ager was as nice as could be, He wired 
Mr. Popham himself and promised that 
if uncle came to inquire he would put him 
off and not tell him I was here. That’s 
about all, I think.” 

“Then you haven’t an idea where Mr. 
Graham went?” Bashford asked. 

Dorothy shook her head. “Not the 
slightest. I rather fancied he meant to 
take a steamer, but it was only guess- 
work.” 

“Well, we shall have to get busy.” 
Bashford arose and picked up his hat. 
“T’llégo down to Headquarters at once.” 
He turned to Curly. “ Are you going back 
today or shall you stay here?” 

“T should think we might as well go 
back; we can’t do any good here. It's 
all up to Dorothy, though.” Curly looked 
at his sister, who nodded emphatically. 

“TI don’t want to stay here any longer 
than we have to,” she said, 

“We may as well take the first train to 
Chicago, then. Mr. Popham told me to 
come back as soon as we found Dorothy, 
and I reckon you and Mr. Stuart can do 
all that’s necessary here.” 

“T think so. There’s really no need of 
your staying unless you want to. Well, 
I'll say good-by now, then. I shall prob- 
ably be very busy for the rest of the 
day.” 

After Mr. Bashford had gone, Mr. Stu- 
art remained only long enough to have a 
little talk with Curly and give him advice 
about the best roads to take. Then, having 
supplied him with money, he, too, departed. 

Dorothy, Curly and Homer had dinner 
at the hotel and took the night train back 
to Chicago, where they made a flying visit 
to the apartment to get Dorothy’s clothes; 
the day following found them speeding 
southward. 


CHAPTER XIX, 
Ever AFreRWARD 


S Curly clattered around the ranch 
house and swung himself off his 








horse, Dorothy looked up with a smile. 

“Did you get a letter from Uncle 
John?” she asked. “ What’s he say? Is 
he coming to make us a visit?” 

Curly threw the reins over his horse's 
head and flung himself down beside his 
sister, “He can’t get away just yet,” he 
said, pulling a much crumpled envelope 
out of his pocket. “He has a lot of im- 
portant cases on hand.” 

“TIsn’t he a dear old idiot! I believe 
he’s afraid of roughing it. He doesn’t 
realize how well he’d be taken care of 
now we've got all the modern improve- 
ments.” Her eyes rested approvingly on 
the new wing and then swept over the 
rest of the house, glistening in a fresh 
coat of white paint. “What else does he 
say?” 





| 
| 


“Well, the case is over.” Curly spoke 
slowly. “He’s been sentenced.” 

Dorothy’s face clouded a little. 

“ How—much?” she asked. 
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“Twenty years.” 

She winced. “ As long as that?” 

“It’s practically for life, I suppose.” 

There was silence as the girl gazed out 
over the wide expanse of prairie, still 
green from the spring freshets, lying 
warm and golden in the hot June sun. 
Then her clear eyes came back to Curly. 

“TI suppose Im a silly idiot,” she said, 


“but somehow I can’t bring myself to | 


hate him the way I ought to, He was 
always very good to me.’ 

Curly settled himself luxuriously on his 
back, hands clasped under his head and 
hat tilted over his eyes. “I’m glad enough 
he’s got his deserts and won’t trouble us 
again, but I can understand how you feel.” 

“Well, let’s not think about him any 
more. What about your case? Has the 
court given its final decision yet?” 

“Oh, yes; I forgot that. Last Thurs- 
day, it was. I guess the affidavits from 
Ed Winton and the other fellows in Mid- 
land did the trick. Anyhow, Mr. Pop- 
ham’s my guardian, too, and I’m your 
brother for better or worse.” 

Dorothy smiled at the tall, sun-browned 
young fellow. “ You’re running some risks 
yourself. You don’t know what a trial I 
am when I’m in a temper.” 

“Well, you’re a nice, lazy bunch,” and 
looking up they saw Homer standing at 
the corner of the house, his hands in his 
pockets and his hat tilted rakishly. 

Dorothy looked indignant. “Lazy!” 
she exclaimed. “I wish you had half the 
things to do in one day that I have. Lazy, 
indeed! You don’t look very busy your- 
self, if anyone should ask me.” 

Homer’s limpid eyes assumed a look of 
injured innocence. “I put myself out to 
see if you folks didn’t want to ride out to 
Charvis with me,’ he murmured plain- 
tively, “ and this is the way I get thrown 
down.” 

“You boys saddle up,” exclaimed Dor- 
othy, springing to her feet, “and Ill be 
ready in a minute.” 

When she came out ten minutes Iater, 
Curly was waiting at the door with Tawny, 
a shapely chestnut, the joy of her heart. 
As she appeared, Tawny pricked up his 
ears and whinnied softly. 

“Greedy,” she reprooved, as she stepped 
forward and took the reins. “ It isn’t me 
you love, it’s sugar.” 

The horse rubbed 
against her cheek. 

“There, take it.” She popped the sugar 
into his mouth and, turning to Curly, found 
his eyes fixed on her with a look of wistful 
tenderness and pride. 

“A penny for your thoughts,’ she 
challenged gaily. 

Curly hesitated. “I was thinking what 
a mighty lucky chap I am,” he said. 

“Lucky?” 

A faint flush tinged her cheeks and her 
fingers tangled themselves unconsciously 
in Tawny’s mane. 

“Yes, to have found a sister—like you, 
and—all this.” He made a gesture with 
his hand. “I don’t deserve it.” 

“Silly boy!” She smiled faintly. 
“Don’t ever talk that way again—don’t 
even think it. It’s I who am lucky.” 

Homer’s halloo reached them from the 
lower gate. Dorothy sprang lightly into 
the saddle. 

“Coming!” she called. 

Curly followed her, and together they 


his soft nozzle 


| 





tode out of the shadow of the gnarled 

old cottonwood into the golden sunlight 

of the summer day. | 
THE END 


Delivered to You Free! 


Direct from Our Factory to Your Home 


You will surely find a ‘bicycle to suit 
your most exacting requirements among the 44 





New 1919 Models 










are Now — s colors and oe ye ns the famous Ranger 
: ine. There is a ‘‘Mead” bicycle to suit the taste of 
Ready to Ship every rider—a wide variety of colors, sizesand many 


options as to style in equipment. They are all pic- 
tured in actual colors in the big new 1919 Ranger 
vatalog which we want tosend you now. Do not makea selection until 
you have written for and received a copy of this new Ranger bicycle. 
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30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Ask for particulars of lour wonderful new selling plan. We will 
send, allcharges prepaid, the Ranger bicycle you select for thirty 
days actual riding trial. We pay all freight charges to your town 
& and allow youa month to test it, so you will be thoroughly satis- 

™ fied with the bicycle before you decide to keep it. We will not 
be there to urge or influence your decision. We will pay the 
return charges if you do not want to keep it, and will make 
no charge for use and wear while you are ¢vying it. The 
thirty days trial is all at our expense. 
EASY PAYMENTS While practically all of our business 
is done on a cash basis, we are now 
accommodating a few customers with good references on the easy 
payment plan. If you are unable to pay cash (which we advise) 
write us and we will arrange very easy terms for you at close to 
our regular cash prices, 
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| . 
Rider Agents 
| Wanted 33.2" 


going to 
greatly increase our 
forceof Rider Agentsin 
all parts of the country 
to quickly introduce the 
new 1919 model Rangers. 
Select the model you pre- 
fer, and while you ride and enjoy it, make money 
by taking orders from your neighbors and friends. 


the new Electric Lighted 
ou ay e ec Ranger ‘“ Motorbike” 
model. If you prefer you 
can choose the Ranger “Superbe” or “Arch- 
Frame” model. There are many others to choose 
from—in fact the most complete line of voadsters, 
vacers, delivery models, juniors for small boys, gi7/s’ 
and Jadies’ models—all pictured in actual colors in 
the big new 1919 Ranger catalog. 
Lamps, Horns, Cyclometers, 
Handle Bars, Chains, Stands, Locks, Pedals, Rims, | 
Bells, Pumps, Enamels, Sprockets, Front Forks, Grips, 
Inner Tubes, Ready to Use Front and Rear Wheels, Repair Kits, Parts and Repairs 
for all Bicycles and Coaster Brakes, ali accurately pictured, numbered, and sold at 
factory to rider prices, and fully described in the big new Ranger catalog. 


but write us today for your copy of the new Ranger catalog, par- 
Send No Money ticulars of the Zhirty Day Free Triad offer, prices and terms. 


MEAD °Ycte COMPANY * 


Dept. C17, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 



















GET SCOUT EQUIPMENT 


Earn Money 
WITHOUT COST 


With a Typewriter 





‘ undreds of boys are doing it. You can, BOYS’ LIFE 

00. ou can buy your own typewriter. A ° 

genuine $100 Oliver now for only $57. Pay 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 
only $3 per month. This is the same type- 


writer used by all the big concerns. Over 
700,000 sold. Easy to learn. 
We ship it for free trial. 


alog and our plan. 


Please tell me how I can get 


Write for cat-!| Scout Equipment without cost. 


Show it to your parents. 

hen they see how easy it 
is, they’ll be glad to have 
you earn an Oliver. Write 
today. “ 





Price. $72 
THE OLIVER COMPANY 




















64 
STAMPS 


[No advertisements for this column are accepted | 
unless they meet the approval of an expert in stamp 
matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory service.] 





Here’s a chance for you to fill that gap 
in your stamp album. 

Use our approval sheets which contain stamps of particular 
countries or stamps of rare varieties to help you select an in 
teresting se 
Write us 
and we will 
you wan 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
33 West 44th Street NEW YORK 


today, giving the name of some responsible person 
send you several approval sheets of the stamps 











Sonar 

50 all diff. Belgium (large, bi-color), Cuba, China, 
India, Jamaica, Japan, Portugal, Venezuela, etc., 
only 10c.; 100 all diff., 20c.; 1,000 well mixed, only 
40c.; 100 diff. U.S. only, nice collection, 50c.; 1, 
hinges, 10c. Agts. wtd. 507% commission. List Free. 
I BUY STAMPS. L. B. DOVER, Overland, Mo. 





65 Different Foreign Stamps from 65 Different Foreign 
Countries, including Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe, West 
Indies, etc., and our pamphlet which tells you “How to 
make your collection of stamps properly” FOR ONLY 
16 CENTS—A BIG BARGAIN. Queen City Stamp 
& Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 


STAMPS FREE 61 all different Stamps from 
all countries, free. Postage 
3c. Mention this paper. Large album, l5c. If possible 
send names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 








FREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS, Big list, Coupons, 

Hinges, etc., free to Approval Applicants, for names, ad- 

= i, — 2c postage. . T. K. STAMP CO., 
tiea, N. Y. 





rp STAMPS. 105, China, etc., stp. dictionary and list 
“+ 300w bargains, 2c. Album (500 pictures), 3c. Cata 
stps. ef world, 15¢. 32 p. book, 3c. 

A. BULLARD & CO., Sta. A9, Boston, Mass. 





All For — 20 different stamps from 20 different countries 
5 Cents 10 different South American, 2 different Malay 


(Tigers) FOYE STAMP CO., Detroit, Mich. 





different stamps 10c. 200, 25c. Approval 


at big 
MICHAEL, 5602 Prairie, Chicago 








STAMPS 502 different. Trans- 
vaal, Tugkey, Brazil, 
Peru, Cuba, Mex- Oc 
ico, Ceylon, Java, ete., and Album, 
1000 finely mixed, 40c; 60 different U. S. 
25c; 1000 hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 per 
cont List Free. [ buy stamps. 


C. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








Approval Selections at 70% Discount 
Reference required. Boy Scout Membership sufficient. 
U. 8S. precancels on approval at 4c. each. 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dep’t K, Hanover, Penna. 
“TEAM -WORK”— sz." 3007 


stamp collecting; write and ask us—-we'll teil you 
how, and send you some stamps on approval that'll 
make your eyes stick out. 

CONCORD STAMP CLUB, Box 3, Concord, N. H. 








LOOK BOYS—76 Postage Stamps, all different, 10c; 40 
var. U. S. 10ce; 50 var. British Colonies, 10c. 
BORSCH & POTTER, 442 Widener Bidg., Phila., Pa. 





Coins, Stamps, Indian Relics Exchanged for United Profit 
Sharing Coupons. Booklet for Stamp. 
COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle, N. Y. 





5 unused French Colonies to Approval Applic- 
ants. EDWIN H. BAILEY, Farmingdale, N. Y. 





A SET OF FINE FOREIGN STAMPS TO ALL 
Who Buy Any Of The Following Bargains: 


Fr. Morocco, 1911, 1c, le; Hyderabad 
3GA, 1911, 2c; Persia. 6 Sh, 1891, J¢5+ 


M 
San Marino, 5c, 1899, 3c; Macao, 24. 
Fiji Is}., Sp. 1912, 3c. 
Enclose 3c Postage for Price List 


an 
1911, 2c; 
TENVOD STAMP CoO. 
399 Kosciusko St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


25 STAMPS oon * foreign countries, 25 vari- 


. S., an illustrated album 
and hinges, 10¢. WRIGHT, 47 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


1000 Mixed U.S. and Foreign 15c 


Approvals at 50 per cent. if you send reference. 
REA 


Box 702A - - DING, PA. 











COLLECT standard Coinco.-6310'. Campbell Ave. Chicase 





BOE 





5 big unused French Colonies to approval 
applicants. Geo. B. Linn Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


FREE 
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Real News for 
Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES 





STAMP without any~ denomina- 

tion has been issued by the U. S. 

Government! It is a revenue 

label, for payment of tax on 
packs of playing cards. 

Before the war this tax was two cents, 
and a 2-cent playing cards revenue was 
used. As a_ revenue-raising expedient 
Congress increased the levy to seven cents, 
and playing card companies surcharged 
the 2-cent label with the new value, pro- 
viding new varieties for collectors. The 
latest revenue legislation at Washington 
again raised the tax, this time to eight 
cents, but next year it is probable the rate 
will again be two cents. It is assumed 
that because of the shifting taxes the 
Government decided upon a label with a 
denomination being part of the design, 
and hence the new ——- Probably play- 
ing card companies will for the present 
be required to surcharge it with the value 
8, and eventually with the value 2. he 
new stamp is an inch and a half long 
and three-quarters of an inch wide, and 
its appropriate central design consists voi 
heart, spade, club and diamond. Mean- 
while numerous varieties of the 7 sur- 
charged on 2 have appeared. 

The list of 1917 documentary revenues 
now surcharged NARCOTIC for use in 
payment of taxes on drugs is gradually 
growing. Thus far there have been found 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 10, 20, 50 and 80 cent and 
$1 values overprinted with this word in 
black; and 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 10, 50, 80 cent 
and $1 values overprinted in violet, both 
surcharges being hand stamped, appar- 
ently locally in the cities where the taxes 
were paid. Collectors are advised to keep 
a tight hold on all these odd revenue 
stamps they find. 

One more item of interest to lovers of 
American adhesives. The 3-cent envelope 
stamp which, misprinted in red through 
a Government error instead of in the cus- 
tomary violet, has been found also among 
the blue-paper envelopes! One hundred 
and eighteen of these blue-paper errors 
have been found and they have been sell- 
ing at $12.50 each! 


THE NEW RUSSIA. 


ISTAGE stamps have appeared with 

the paper they are printed on con- 
sisting of German military maps! These 
queer adhesives are only a few of many 
strange stamps which are emanating from 
the land which once embraced the Empire 
of Russia. 

The map-back labels come from Livo- 
nia. There, paper was scarce. For the 
postal authorities, the white paper gener- 
ally used must have been unobtainable, 
because when the first stamp issue of 
“Latvija,” the native name for Livonia, 
was printed, the 5 kopecs value, and per- 
haps other denominations, came forth with 
the reverse side of each sheet being what 
had been a topographical map of a sec- 
tion of Russia. The scarcity of white pa- 
per is further emphasized when it is 
stated that lined writing-paper also was 
used, the 10 and 15 k. values thus appear- 
ing with thin blue lines running through 
each sheet of stamps. Hugh M. Clark 
has shown the editor sheets of these ad- 
hesives. 

Poland, too, has put forth interesting 


stamps—and one wonders whether boys 
who collect stamps in Germany will ever 
be willing to have these Polish labels in 
their albums! 

Probably most of the collectors in 
America have obtained some of the “ Ger- 
mania type” of German stamps which 
the German troops invading Poland dur- 
ing the war overprinted “ Gen-Gouv. War- 
schau,” and required the people of Poland 
to use on mail. The 5, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40 
and 60 pfennig values of this surcharged 
set have now in turn been overprinted by 
the postal administration of the new Re- 
public of Poland, with “ Poczta Polska,” 
meaning the Polish Republic; and the 21, 
3 and 714 denominations have been given 
the same overprint, but with additional 
surcharges significant of newly created 
values. The fact that these latter over- 
prints are in terms of German currency 
means that that currency was still in use 
in Poland at the time the stamps were 
thus surcharged. 

“ Poczta Polska” has been overprinted 
also upon the Warsaw “locals ” which the 
invading Germans allowed the authorities 
of Warsaw to issue during the war for 
use in Warsaw only. Moreover, the same 
Republic surcharge has been placed upon 
various denominations of Austrian charity 
and military stamps of wartime circula- 
tion, these last overprints apparently for 
use in districts where Austrian currency 
was still being used. 


FIUME. 


HE Hungarian stamps which the Ital- 

ian forces seized in Fiume and over- 
printed with the word FIUME apparently 
were in use only a short time; for now 
we learn that the Italians have issued spe- 
cial adhesives for this occupied Hunga- 
rian port. These Fiume stamps of Italian 
printing bear each a scene from a street 
in the city, with what is apparently the 
Italian flag flying from one of Fiume’s 
public buildings. 


NOTES. 
EVERAL more Boys’ Iuare_ readers 


have submitted amateur stamp papers 
which they edit and publish. Among them 
is Harry L. Huntington, Jr., who writes 
that “ Boys’ Lire is my favorite paper.” 
His philatelic paper, The Collectors’ Ad- 
viser, published monthly at 223 Virginia 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., consists of 
twelve pages, which contain news of the 
hobby, editorials, quotations from other 
magazines, paragraphs devoted to a 
stamp-trading organization; and, of 
course, there are advertisements, which 
are necessary to the prosperity of a maga- 
zine. A letter addressed to the editor of 
this amateur magazine probably will bring 
a sample copy by return mail. 

Some time ago it was reported that 
France purposed to issue special stamps 
for use on airplane mail. Now comes ul 
official information that the plan has beet 
abandoned. Paper has been scarce I 
France because of the war and it is de- 
clared the Government needs all paper it 
has with which to print ordinary adhesives. 
Meanwhile the French Syndicate of Stamp 
Dealers has requested the Chamber of 
Deputies to issue a special series com 
memorative of the restoration of Alsace 
Lorraine to France. 
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June, coming to stay with us for thirty days. 
Prepare for a hot time! A nice, cool, light, 


airy, ofhcial KIS NER Scout Uniform 


for the wise prepared scout. 
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THE GUARANTEE THE COMPANY 


The material used in the official : Established in 1884. The Sigmund 


uniform of the Boy Scouts of Amer- : Send for free Eisner Company has grown to be the 
ica has been selected after most care- : 


ful investigation, including thirty : Scout Booklet largest plant in the world for the 

days’ sun test, and the acid and ‘oH manufacture of uniforms of every 

strength tests. 7 Ow tO = description. It now comprises 33 
It is guaranteed by the manufac- : Wash and Care = FACTORIES IN ALL. 


turers as well as by National Head- 3 Besid Unif 
quarters when properly handled in : for Your Uni- ——e Scout Uni engnnsg and all 
washing against fading or shrinking. : = requisites such as BELTS, HATS, 
All guaranteed garments have the form Prop- : LEGGINGS, Etc., the SIGMUND 
official seal of the Boy Scouts of : erly.” ; EISNER COMPANY makes tens 


America, and cases of unsatisfactory ‘ 
service should be reported, with a of thousands of the OFFICIAL 


written statement of the process fol- : UNITED STATES ARMY UNI- 
lowed in washing. : : FORMS. 
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Office 105 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Factories—Red Bank, New Jersey 
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HE lure of the open 

—the whole wide 
world before you — the 
pride of leadership —a 
season of trouble-free, 
healthful, invigorating 
exercise. 


i 


OTHING likeaColumbia 

A to make those dreams 
come true—to take you where 
you want to go, any time, at 
practically no cost—safely, com- 
fortably, independent of time- 
tables and crowds, 
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Pix 


UST the model you want at 

just the price you’re willing 
to pay—for boys, girls, men, 
women—with all the features 
of strength, endurance, design, 
snappiness, and ease that have 
made and kept the Columbia 
the Standard of the World. 


REMEMBER, the Columbia Military 
Model was chosen as standard for 
the U. S. Army following thorough 


Meas 


dade 


1 


tests by Government engineers of J 

all American-made bicycles, Fs 
s 
a] 









All models described in 
1919 catalog. 
Sent anywhere. 


Westrie_p Merc. Co, 
39 Lozier Avenue 
Westfield, Mass, 














d get our car ree in O) e 
BASS CAMERA CO. Finishing Dept. Chicago 





KODAK FILMS 
Let us develop your next roll of films. As @ 
special trial order we will develop your next 
roll for 5c. and make the prints for 2c. each. 
Highest quality. Moser & Son, 1912 St. James 
Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 


JASSPINS-RINGS 





DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE 
TEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FRES- 4 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
46 Bruce Ave., North Attlebore, Masa 


N 





| said, and stared across the room with a 
| far-away look in his eyes. 


| school together, had played ball together 
| on the village field, and now the past was 
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Don Strong-- 
American 
(Continued from page 21) 





went 








Official News 


(Continued from page 31) 





wane 


“Gosh!” cried Bobby. “It must have 
been great to have been in all that fight- 
ing.” 

At that the laughter went out of Ted’s 
voice. “It was a job that had to be done,” 
he said. He held out his left hand to Don, 
and together they entered the house as 
Bobby went off down the road whistling. 

“ How is he heading?” Ted asked, nod- 
ding after the whistling boy. 

“You know the Rivers crowd, don’t 
you?” 

Ted nodded. 

“ He’s running with them.” 

“TI thought he looked different,” Ted 
said simply. About his wound he would 
not talk at all. “I want to forget it,” he 


“ But you'll talk to the scouts, won’t you, 
Ted?” 
“Yes; I promised that to Mr. Wall.” 


ON came away sobered. Only two 
years ago he and Ted had gone to 


gone. There were times when even Bar- 
bara seemed to be in some way changed. 

Next day he passed the word that Ted 
Carter would address Chester Troop Fri- 
day night. 

The night was warm, and both windows 
and doors were open. Around the door- 
way the boys of Chester clustered. Bit by 
bit they crept into the room; and when 
nobody ordered them out they took posses- 
sion of the corners and appropriated 
places along the walls. Two shadows hung 
outside the farthest window and made no 
attempt to enter the place. 

It was a new Ted Carter who spoke to 
the scouts of Chester that night, the Ted 
Carter who had come back from the war 
a man. He brought France into that 
Troop building and made them see what 





he had seen—the ruin, the devastation, 
the horror and the heroic resistance that 
| would not bow its head. He told them of 
the days when it seemed that Germany 
lcould not be beaten. He told them of 
|Chateau-Thierry, where American marines 
\stopped the German tide, of Belleau 
| Wood, and of those last days in the Ar- 
|gonne when the foul power of Imperial 
Germany was shattered. He told of 
broken, wrecked villages through which 
his regiment had passed, and of how the 
liberated populations had come up from 
wretched cellars to meet them—oid men 
jand women tottering with weakness, 
seared, white-faced children, and young 
girls who looked like grandmothers. 
“They were all hungry,” Ted said sim- 
ply; “they are hungry yet. So many of 
the men of France have been killed, so few 
are left to till the fields. This year’s har- 
vest will not be big; there is so much to 
do, so much land to be cleared, so many 
houses to be built. That is why we must 
help. .Don tells me you are all farming, 
and that you are going to help in the 
farms around Chester. When you do that 
I want to tell you that you’re just as good 
a soldier as any man who went to France. 
“But you can’t work all the time,” Ted 
went on. “ Even in the Argonne, when the 


Wireless Ban Is Lifted 

HE U. S. Navy Department has not 

yet raised the ban on the use of wire- 

less sending apparatus, but it has raised 

the ban on the use of receiving instruments 

by amateurs. Sending apparatus may not 

be used, however. You will be glad to 

know that scouts may now take up this 

activity again. This will give an oppor- 

tunity to prepare for the Wireless Merit 
Badge. 











fighting was at its worst, they brought us 
out and gave us some rest. You fellows 








must get some fun, too, to keep you fit. 
The last thing Mr. Wall said to me was 


? , the Boy Scouts’ 

Oys 1 e Magazine is issued 

monthly by the Boy 

Scouts of America. 
It is the official magazine of that great 
organization and is devoted to the best in- 
terests of EVERY BOY IN AMERICA, 

It is packed full of the finest stories for 
boys ; stories with plenty of excitement in 
them, plenty of fun of the right sort; 
stories about camping, woodcraft, handi- 
craft, scouting, trailing, signaling, base- 
ball, football, basketball, animals—in fact, 
every sport, recreation or activity in boys’ 
life, presented for the entertainment of 
all boys. 

Its stories are written by the greatest 
“boy story” writers. Every issue pro- 
fusely illustrated, with colored cover, 
sketches by famous artists, and photo- 
graphs from all over the world. 

It contains what every Scout wants to 
know about Scouting, and instructions 
that help Scouts to pass their tests. 

The subscription price is $1.50 a year; 
single copies, 15 cents. 

Postage.—Postage to all parts of the 
United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Philippines is prepaid by 
us. Subscribers in Canada must add 10 
cents to yearly subscription price for post- 
age; foreign subscription requires 25 cents 
extra. 








If the magazine arrives 
Renewals with a renewal order blank 
enclosed it means your subscription has 
expired. Address on the wrapper indicates 
the month with which your subscription 
ends. Tear off this address and send it 
in with the price of a renewal subscrip- 
tion, and you will not miss a copy. 





Why BOYS’ LIFE 
“Ads” Are Reliable 


All advertisements published in Boys’ 
Lire are carefully investigated and ap- 
= by the Editorial Board of the Boy 
scouts of America. 

The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
ments of articles, books and propositions 
which we believe will be not only of in- 
terest to the readers of Boys’ Lirs, but 
worth while for the boys to have. 

In every case the article advertised is 
first submitted for examination, as evi- 
dence that all claims made with reference 
to it are as represented. 

The readers of Boys’ Lire likewise have 
a responsibility, and in their dealings with 
our advertisers should be not only con- 
siderate, but scrupulously careful to have 
all of their dealings harmonize with Scout 
standards, and thus reflect credit upon the 
Boy Scout Movement, : 
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this: ‘Ted, tell them to have a good time 
as they go along. Tell them to keep up 
their hikes.’ How long is it since you fel- 
lows have had a hike? ” 

“ Months,” said Tim quickly. 

“* Ted,’ Mr Wall said to me, ‘if you find 
them rusty send them off on a hike at 
once.” Ted looked around at the gather- 
ing. 

Sets go hiking tomorrow,” cried Andy 
Ford. 

“Second the motion,’ boomed a voice 
from the rear of the hall, and, as every one 
began to talk at once, the meeting. broke 
up. 


N the morning, Bobby gave not a 
| thought to the cabin. He had com- 
pletely forgotten that he was the partner 
in a fishing enterprise, and that this was 
the day on which there was a chance that 
the business might start. The lure of the 
hike had entered into his blood; the mem- 
ory of other camp-fires stirred his imagina- 
tion. He was the first scout to appear at 
Troop headquarters ready for the road, 
his canteen filled, his haversack bulging. 
He was one of the first to strike out when 
the Troop marched off toward the turnpike. 

“We'll go out about five miles,” said 
Don. “I want every scout to keep his eyes 
keen for a good camping place. Perhaps 
we could camp some place near Chester. 
If we were needed for farm work, some- 
body could ride out on a bicycle and tell 
us. 

Shouting, laughing, joking, they covered 
the first two miles and approached the 
place where a path turned off to the Riv- 
ers’ cabin. Joe and Pete were near the 
path, leaning lazily against the remains 
of a tumble-down fence. Pete grinned as 
the scouts trudged past. Joe’s eyes nar- 
rowed as he saw Bobby. 

“I thought you was comin’ today,” he | 
said darkly. | 
Bobby halted. “ You know how it is, 
Joe. You heard what Ted Carter said last 

night.” 

“If me and Pete is goin’ to do all the 
work, then all the fish money is ourn,” Joe 
announced, 

“Close up,” Tim cried from the front. 
“You fellows are straggling back there.” 

Bobby hurried forward. He wasn’t 
thinking about camp-fires now, or dinner, 
or a camp site. He had suddenly remem- 
bered that this was the day the net was 
to have been spread in the river, and Joe’s 
threat to bar him from the profits of the 
venture filled him with alarm. 

There was one significant thing that he 
did not notice. The moment the rear end 
of the column went forward Joe and Pete 
lost their laziness and disappeared down 
the path. But Don saw the movement, and 

a sudden suspicion took root in his mind. 

The country through which the scouts 
passed was ideal for hiking—gentle rises, 
small valleys and far horizons. Twice Don 
stood as though surveying the hikers, but 
in reality his eyes swept the back country. 
The third time he looked the Troop was in 
a hollow. Skirting the top of the high 
ground, he saw two forms; Joe and Pete 
Rivers were trailing the Troop. 


ON kept his own counsel. By and by 
they came to a patch of fone ts 4 
woodland. Dead-wood lay there in abun- 
dance. As though in obedience to a com- 
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THE TOURISCOPE 


Illustrated Lectures and Travel Talks for Boy Scouts 
Scout Masters and boys’ leaders are depending more and more upon illustrated 
lectures in their work of teaching and amusing Boy Scouts and members of other 
boys’ organizations. Touriscope films, projected clearly and dependably by the Touri- 
scope, provide lectures that are at once instructive and entertaining to the boys. 


Each Lecture is a School for Scouts 
You may now definitely arrange for a comprehensive series of illustrated lectures 


on Boy Scout work and related activities. Excellent programs of wide interest are 
already on hand and others are being released by National Headquarters, Boy Scouts 


of America. 
The Popular Burton Holmes Travellettes 


are an exclusive feature of the Touriscope service. These fascinating “ still” pic- 
tures are great favorites of boys everywhere and they will be a big help to you in 
your work of entertaining your boys. All Touriscope lectures may be either pur- 
chased or rented. 

Touriscope films are non-inflammable and non-combustible. They reduce bother, 
risk and transportation costs to a minimum, because they are light and non-break- 
able. You can carry enough Touriscope films for several lectures in your coat 
pocket. Compare this with the necessity of lugging a bulky suit case filled with 
undreds of heavy slides, every one of which must be handled with extreme care. 
100 beautiful pictures on Touriscope film weigh only 6 oz. The slides rotate on 
reels, one fading into the next, 

For those who already have a lantern, we have a Touriscope attachment that 
will fit any standard Mazda Stereopticon. 


Lectures Now Available Are 


(1) For the General Public. (2) For Men. (3) For Mothers, 
(4) For Boys. (5) For Churches, (6) For Schools (7) On Knots. 


Send for them today, 


THE TOURISCOPE COMPANY 


Room 1102 Lincoln Build‘ng, Washington near State, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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mand, the Troop halted. 
« Just made to order for a dinner camp,” | 
Wally Woods said softly. 
“We're not going to halt so soon, are | 
we?” Tim demanded. “ We haven’t found 
any real camping site yet.” 





HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY | 


SCOUTS, TO EARN CAMPING MONEY 


We have on hand a few hundred of these Sanitax Sammy Kits that were 
80 popular among the boysin service. This Kit contains a meta! mir- 
ror, non-rustable, aluminum comb, a Sanitax hand brush, and a 
Sanitax hair brush, that can be washed, boiled or otherwise steri- 
lized without injury. Thousands of these kits were sold at the 
original price, $3.50, but to clean up the stock you can have 

them at $1.75 each, and make your own selling price. 
You_can easily earn money selling these 
Kits in your neighborhood. The com- 
pleteness and compactness will immedi- 
ately appeal to campers, sportsmen, 
automobilists, traveling men, etc. 
Circulars and sample Kit to 
use in making your sales will 
be sent to you if you will have 
your Scoutmaster and your pa- 

rents sign your request. 
Don’t delay, but get on the job 
immediately, as these kits will 
go fast. Send $1.75 for a 

kit for your own use. 


The Sanitax Brush Co, 


Dept. S CHICAGO, ILL. 










































































































































68 BOYS’ LIFE : 
“Why can’t we go on and leave our 
haversacks here?” Andy Ford asked. “I : 
don’t know how you fellows feel, but mine’s 
getting heavy.” P 
“ Mine, too,” agreed Bobby Brown. h 
“We'll have to leave somebody on \ 
guard,” Tim said wisely. “Suppose a li 
tramp came along, wouldn’t he have a 
haul? ” C 
But nobody wanted to stay behind. In p 
the end they drew sticks. The shortest feil sl 
to Bobby. He looked disappointed, but p 
unslung his haversack. - 
“Throw them in a pile,” he said. “ You 
won’t be long, will you?” te 
“Not more than an hour,” Don prom- ' 4 a I 
ised. As the scouts started forward again _ rages g 
ce ‘ 99 his face grew troubled. If Joe and Pete ! ay 
OLD EDAL were still trailing— But he followed the GO CAMPING! 
; : others, leaving Bobby sitting at the foot fic 
Standard Camp Equipment of a tree. , ’ ' You haven’t forgotten how ou 
Known the world over for ff A mile farther on they found the spot {HI Prepare for reconstruction by ; 
ronvenienc n y wa » 4 - s x | 
en Chacen “ ‘aa The drainage _was perfect. And here, too, reconstructing yourself. But be th 
men, hunters, explorers and the was firewood in abundance, and water. sure of your equipment. We th 
U. S. Government as_ standard ee satisfied with this?” Don make tents, camp furniture : 
. asked, ° ‘ 
a at Gold Medal Camp There was a shout of approval. 4 and we tee a that 
Furniture bears our Trade Mark = Now for the eats,” cried Tim. “I’m are right. end or our cat- Be 
and is fully guaranteed. starving. 4 alog 616. It’s free. sh 
Go to your dealer or write us for _ Back they went, and rounded the turn | | tri 
illustrated catalog showing com- in the road from which Don had watched. Gro-B-CaRPENTER %Co 
a2 het Bobby was no longer sitting under the of 
plete camp equipment. ’ . a 4 ies 
4 tree. Andy Ford shouted his name. There 430 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois the 
Gold Medal Camp Furniture was no response. Don felt his nerves Do 
Manufacturing Co. twitch. : 
Dept. Z Racine, Wis. “It would be just like that kid to stray ‘ 
off,’ Tim said angrily. “Suppose some- anc 
body got at those haversacks.” thii 
Vil There was a rush for the pile. Don Sar 
\h rim ba <& , “= . his hands: . 
fess Wit aan st A obby! obby! op 
We ew ro Va Silence. ‘ ; 
Gy, ” eal Ui itt : “His haversack’s gone,” Wally Woods age 
Rage rx 7, cried breathlessly. ‘ 
Ss C* sy / “So is mine,’ Tim Lally said grimly. va 
od Lr ; > “A scout is trustworthy. Huh!” sew 
=~ <<, i) . f° 
% Js “ 
Pe = CHAPTER VI it 
P H--Y--Y DON GOES TO THE CABIN war 
ear the Track HOUGH Tim’s haversack was gone, sg 
My bike’s oiled there was no chance that he would go ps ky 
with 3-in-One hungry. Every scout in the Troop wanted sey 
3-in-One makes bicycles, roller to share with him. With set lips ke 2 
skatcs, motors, tools, guns and gathered wood for the fires, and accepted nae 
pistols work right. Prevents food from all—a potato here, bread and “ ” ps 
Srictiom Gd PaN, | jelly there, meat some place else, and -F==Pp PUTTEE Ris 
3 q oO cocoa from still another quarter. NEW NON-FRAY SPIRAL (Patented) 
-“In-VUne “y aie ——s D 
You ought to be glad your haversack’s For camping, hiking, hunting, fishing, “7 
should be every boy's oil be- § | gone,” Fred Ritter sighed with his mouth military drill "and all outdoor — seck 
cus tapernwedty romn [| full of beans. “You get more to eat this |] FOX'S’snital Puttes are the eal, thing : 
3-in-One. You'll like it. way. _—* Bobbv’ bv oes == ~~ = boy yo Boon = came 
Rocky Mountain — to be 2 * Tim said, " = rat we cheap ‘puttees, : They ge A - nest comfort. 1 
States, 15c. 25c, js Mls whet ” , a an ae oe tee ‘English wool, a 
and 50c in bottles; . _ ee ’ “ . @ » FOX’S v sma 
por = 25¢ Handy By and by the last scrap of food was sone a ae poo tang machen with the them 
wines } gone. : ae ati name FOX and with R for right and p them 
FREES"? jj “This is a scabby place to loaf.” Wally left. Genuine FOX’S Puttees are always «y 
wt beta? Beal || Woods looked about him critically. FJ fa tens ana wid Wit tor te mane |) 
uses. Write today. ff you want to fill a canteen there’s no water. Pe MANLEY & JOHNSON /7™ «] 
3-in.One Oil Co. Let’s go back to the place we picked for &,) ness, 
165 ELB. Broadway our camp.” ! a Se A air 0 
New York There was a sudden scramble of activ- 266 W. Broadway, Dep. H, New York City 
ity among the scouts. D 
— “Better carry your haversacks this 
time,” said Tim. “Coming, Don?” grinn 
“I—I want to write in my diary,” Don ACROMATIC TELESCOPE «y 
said quickly. “Ill be along.” YOU WANT cm today 
Tim looked at him suspiciously, but ; a Rapes = 
ended by following the others. Don took Ne Bes AS. “We 
a little book from his pocket and ae Sa ince <;- 
tended to write. As soon as they rounde Made upon new scientific principles, nicely brass bo | 
Boys’ or Girls’ Camps with exceptional educational as well as the turn and passed from sight, he put the hunters farmers, boy scouts and everyone needs a te today 
Pam ge Ey — courses.” Also ee - y Write book away. Bobby had either deserted his pn MT hy spoke 
age ny ee post for Joe and Pete, or he had not.| or money promptly refunded. Send 99 cents to-day. oat i 
a ens (The pelt had te be ott. he hed) ae Oe 
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ne off with them, it was coming close 
to the time when Bobby would have to 
ick one crowd or the other. 

And then there was the matter of Tim’s 
haversack. Don’s eyes hardened a little. 
Was it possible that a scout would de- 
liberately carry off another scout’s haver- 
sack knowing that it contained his dinner? 
Could Joe and Pete have carried it off and 
perhaps have rifled it? Or—Don stopped 
short—could something really have hap- 
pened to Bobby in the little time they 
were away? 

















HELLO! HELLO! 
OWN A REAL TELEPHONE 
For Field or Indoor Use 


Each set contains two com- 
plete stations, with transmit- 
ters, receivers and 100 feet of 
wire sufficient for a 50 foot 
line. 





T was two miles to the cabin on the 
banks of the river. Don covered the | 
ground rapidly and almost before he was | 
aware of it, he was in the open doorway. 
He saw a disordered, littered room, the 
floor bare and the walls unpainted. Spread 
out across the floor and caught up on the 
backs of chairs was a monster fishing net, ELECTRICALLY 
the bottom weighted with pieces of lead, 
the top stiff with pieces of wood lashed to 
the cord. Three boys, their backs turned, OPERATED 


were attaching more of the wood—Joe, L 
Pete and Bobby. Manufactured by 


“Tf I had known the net wasn’t ready—” ROBBINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Bobby was saying. “Suppose something 
should happen to the haversacks that they | 1801-15 North Central Park Ave. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


trusted me to watch?” 

He reached for a piece of wood, and out 
of the corner of his eye saw the figure in 
the doorway. Slowly he turned and faced 


Don, and the color flamed into his cheeks. Heto! 


“Where’s Tim’s haversack?” said Don. 


Eas SE Lee : . & 

Joe spun around, surveyed the visitor, af ae Sy? 
3 ELLO! Lee 

9 é st (te > \)\ 


For sale by all toy and 
novelty stores. If your 
dealer cannot supply 
you write us. 


se PUTTS CET ae 


























and backed up a few steps and leaned his a 
thin shoulders against the wall. The old 
sarcastic grin came to his face. Pete, for 
all that he tried to carry a careless air, 
was plainly disconcerted. 

“Where’s Tim’s haversack?” Don asked 
again. 

“TI didn’t touch it,” cried Bobby. “It 
was in the pile. It was the top one. I 


“Is this the Bicycle Store?” 

“This is Mr. Coe speaking—my 
boy says he wants an ATHERTON 
BRAKE on that new bicycle I or- 
dered yesterday—he says all the 
fellows now insist on that brake 
because it gives such wonderful 
service,—never any tinkering or re- 
pairs. It sounds too good to be 
true. 
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saw it as I came away.” Os: _ Mr. Dealer—* It is all true, Mr. 
“It wasn’t there when we got back.” tak ane che begs have helped me 
“ ‘ ‘ FM, are, hae 2ulld my business with it. All an 
But nothing could have happened to ae Atherton needs is oil once or twice 
it. We came away, and then Joe said he te a year.” “It always works.” 
wanted to go back for a minute Bobby acs Send for circulars and souvenir. 






gave a start. 
F For a moment Joe lost his defiant pose. 

y “Maybe Tim’s lyin’,” he said, 

“I was the first one back,” said Don. 

“Well—” Joe’s eyes snapped. “ Well, 
maybe—” 

“You shet your mouth,” Pete said in a 
low voice. . 

Don took a step toward Bobby. “Buffalo Metal. 
ag, “Why didn’t you stay with the haver- . ' Goods Co... ; 




















1g. srcks?” Buffalo, N.Y. — 
yut I meant to, Don. But Joe and Pete 
came along—” ae 
“ . . a? ees —— 
rt: They didn’t pull you away, did they? ” 
- “N—no. They said they wanted to get FOR SALE: Tents used 4 days, 
all the net out and for me to hurry and help | Woodmen Encampment. 6x6, $8.50; THE N E W 
— a ; — going to catch fish and sell} 91/,x12, $15.00; 12x14, $19.00. Poles LIGHT WEIGHT 
ays — 31.00 per set extra ; 2000 canvas cots ° 
pee “We?” Don’s voice carried a note of $1.00 p "eager 5, P ee Pine Tree 
ra surprise. used same time, $1.75 each. 
’ Fe I—I’ve bought an interest in the busi- D. M. Kerr Mfg. Co. I rek Cart 
x, ness, Bobby said, not without a certain 1007 Madison St Cacia Convertible—Patented 
vity ee mupettance. The standard Trek Cart for Boy 
— Scouts of America, endorsed by Na- 
ON looked at Pete—and Pete looked | tenet. Headquarters and leading scout 
awav » " fo e « officials, 
_—— away. Joe hunched his shoulders and Me trees can get the most from the 





Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
“6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and ~ ‘ 
15c for6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo ( a rt. James 
Finishing Co., 257 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. Jim) says: 


“THE BEST YET” 
Shipped knocked down at a price less 
than raw material would cost. Send 
today for booklet. 


L. S. RANKIN 


outdoor hike without a Pine Tree Trek 


grinned again. 
A. Wilder (Pine Tree 


“You didn’t intend to put that net out 
today,” Don said suddenly. 
«a that’s our business,” Joe answered. 
We ain’t askin’ nobody to mix up in | 


business what’s a 
“You didn’t intend to put that net out SHETLAND PONIES 























A Don said again. This time he Weeell on the INSTALLMENT plan. 200 | tg! 

Spo ete ead toselect from , Herd establishe | : " 

o W to Pete. itl as es Send 10cforcontract and price list. Address | 2C1 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 
ell—maybe we didn’t,” said Pete. ; Dept. R, The “Shadyside” Farms, North Benton, Ohio ' 
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CAN’T YOU HEAR THE WILD? 
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REAL WOODCRAFT CAMP 
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D. Pratt, Treasurer, National Council, 
Boy Scouts of America. 
3—Certificate of membership will 
be sent upon receipt of money and 
application blank at the National Of- 
fice of Boy Scouts of America, 200 Ne) ra Ts ee - 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. State 
i Persons paying $2.50 or more for National Council Membership may receive for 
one year BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, an inspiring monthly for boys, 


by checking this space. The magazine may be sent to a boy at a separate address, 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Here was a Sign of relenting, at any 
rate. Don pressed his advantage. : 

“It wasn’t fair to lure Bobby away.” 
he said. “I knew you were trailing us, 
and—” 

“You didn’t,” cried Joe. 
you see us?” 

“ When we were down in the hollow and 
you were on the hill.” 

Pete turned on his brother. “TI told 
you to keep under cover that time.” 

Joe was silent. Here was another ad- 
vantage. Don hurried on: 

“Maybe some of the other scouts saw 
you. We didn’t guard the haversacks be- 
cause we were afraid of you fellows. We 
didn’t want a tramp or a gypsy straying 
along. You know how the gypsies camp 
in Lonesome Woods. We didn’t think you 
fellows would steal them.” i 

“You ain’t never heard nobody say we 
stole nothin’,” Pete challenged. 

“You stole Bobby away,” Don answered. 
“That wasn’t fair, Pete. And now Tim's 
haversack is gone.” 

It was apparent at once that Don had 
scored a point. Had he tried to bully he 
would have struck fire. Not many persons 
spoke to the Rivers boys like that. This 
thing of being “ treated right” was a new 
experience to Pete. He liked it. 

“ How about Tim’s bag?” he demanded 
of Joe. 

“T flung it,’ Joe said sullenly. 

“You got to find it,” Bobby cried. “You 
shouldn’t have done that.” 

“Got to play fair,” said Pete. “You 
listen to me, Joe; you find it. Got to play 
fair.” 

“I’m going back with him,” Bobby said. 

Don came away at once and left them. 
He was sure that he had scored a victory. 
He had won the Rivers boys over to right 
a wrong, and he had probably made 
Bobby see them in a less rosy light. A 
quarter of a mile up the road he paused 
and looked back. Joe and Bobby were just 
emerging from the path. 


“Where did 


LL that concerned Don now was get- 
ting back before his absence would 
occasion concern. Presently he was at the 
scene of the midday cooking. He paused 
a moment, regained his breath, and went 
on toward where the scouts were idling 
and arguing about the best way to pack a 
haversack. 

“Tl leave it to Don,” cried Fred Ritter. 
“TI say that the best way to pack a 
haversack—” 

He listened to the argument. Suddenly 
he sensed that a face was missing. 

“Where’s Tim?” he demanded. 

“ He went back to see where you were,” 
said Wally Woods. 

Tim had gone back. Don jumped to 
his feet. All at once he remembered how 
suspiciously Tim had looked at him when 
he said he wanted to stay behind. 

“T’ll be back in a minute, fellows,” he 
said. He knew, without looking back over 
his shoulder, that they, too, had come to 
their feet and were following him, puzzled 
and alarmed. 

As he turned the bend in the road, he 
saw Bobby and Joe Rivers reach the scene 
of the noontime camp and turn into the 
patch of woods. He quickened his pace. 
A minute passed and they came out carry- 
ing the missing haversack. And then, like 
a thunderbolt, a form sprang out from 
the side of the road and fell upon them 
and sent them reeling. 

Don broke into a run. “ Tim,” he called. 
“Don’t do that, Tim.” He could see his 
victory of the cabin fading into nothing. 

(To be continued in July Boys’ Lire) 
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“* Just what for did you do that?’ 

“*He’s the boy, ain’t he?’ was 
answer. 

“*Ves,’ I admitted, ‘but what has that 
to do with it?’ 

“*Well, I can swat him if 
can’t I?’ 

“J called Harry over and asked him 
what this meant. It was a new one to me 
put Harry said they lammed him whenever 
they felt like it. 

“*That bet goes both ways,’ I told him. 
‘Now do you want to hand it back to 
him?’ 

“You're jolly well right I do,’ he said 
plumb happy-like. 

“*Then here’s your chance.’ 

“With that I gloms Mr. Man and 
twisted his arm behind him so he could not 
do a thing but stand there with his head 
down. ‘Then I told Harry to soak him. 
Say, that youngster must have expected to 
get it all back and more some day when I 
wasn’t there but he never waited a minute. 
He just grinned till the top of his head 
seemed to be separated from the rest of 
him and lammed that jasper one that made 
his nose bleed. What’s more he never 
stepped away a foot after he done it, just 
stood there ready to take whatever was 
comin’. I tell you I was getting to think 
more of Harry all tne time. When I let 
the hand go he started to tell what he was 
going to do, when I cut in and offered to 
break his neck if he didn’t hike. He hiked 
all right but he came back with the mate. 

“*So you’re a bruiser, eh?’ says the 
mate. ‘ All right, me ’earty, we'll ’ave a bit 
of a go right ’ere.’ 

“*You’re dropping something,’ says I. 

“*Wot’s that?’ 

“*Your H’s, I told him as he made a 
jump for me. 

“He may have been a good scrapper 
when the other fellow was afraid to hit 
back but I torpedoed him on the jaw with 
a right swing and he went down as if he 
had been submarined. That’s the way 
Harry said it in sailor language but you 
can guess from that what happened. 

“He came to when we threw the fifth 
bucket of water over him but all the ‘ go’ 
he wanted now was to go to the captain 
with his troubles. He sure got a fat lot 
of sympathy there but it was all left- 
handed. Talk as you like, your real Eng- 
lishman is a good sport and that little 
captain was a real one. 

““What do you come sniveling to me 
for?’ he yelled so we could all hear it. 
‘You went out there to do the chap and 
he did you frightfully with one hand. Now 
you come bleating to me and want me to 
do him for you, is that it? What kind of 
a mate are you that can’t keep the hands 
in order? I’ve a blinking good notion to 
bring the greeny aft and break you. He 
would make a better first officer than you, 
you big swab. Now hop it, you blighter.’ 

“Maybe you think this was the end of it 
but it wasn’t for that mate gave me all 
sorts of dirty work to do that I had no 
tight to touch. Of course I was green and 
did not know this so it did not hurt me 
and besides the little room where we all 
slept smelt worse than a sheep-herder’s 
shack so I would just as soon be out in the 
alr, anyhow, but you should have seen that 
boy, Harry. He told the other hands some 
of the things we had talked about such as 
where I came from and how we lived and 
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(Continued from page 43) 
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what he added on would make a horned 
toad set up and take notice. After I 
showed him my six gun I don’t know what 
he did tell them but it had them all buf- 
faloed so that they were calling me Mister 
and him Laddy. Of course he could not 
get to tell the mate anything but some of 
it must have leaked out for I never had a 
cross word from that rustler but the jobs 
he hunted for me to do showed that he 
was sure onto his job. 

“But one day he went a little too far. 
We were sailing along on the Irishman’s 
Sea with just enough billows to make her 
bob around pretty lively when he looked 
over the front end and said he thought the 
bowsprit ought to be scraped. Of course 
I thought he knew best so out I gets on 
the thing to do it. When I was about half 
way out I happened to look back and saw 
the jasper watching me and from the look 
in his eye I got wise that he had just put 
it up to me to see if I would get cold feet. 
As I said, she was jumping pretty free 
but where I fooled him was that I had 
forked too many bucking cayuses to ever 
shake loose from anything I could set on 
and get my legs around. I just set there 
working away nice and comfortable and let 
her buck. While I was getting it all nice 
and clean the captain came up from down- 
stairs where he slept and took a look 
around. 

“* What’s the greeny doing over the side 
on the open sea?’ he asked. 

“ The mate turned red as a Cree papoose 
when he saw he was caught and stam- 
mered: 

“*He went of his own accord, sir. I 
just said I thought the bowsprit ought to 
be scraped and he went right out and 
started to do it, 

“*Well, just so long as you did not 
order him out there——’ said the captain 
and the mate cut in right sudden: 

“*Oh—no, sir, he just went hisself.’ 

“Now this was really true but I knew 
what he meant when he told me or thought 
I did. The captain then said something I 
did not get about the Seaman’s Act, but 
the mate said that had nothing to do with 
me as I was no seaman anyhow and tried 
to get funny. This got the captain peeved 
and he turned on that geezer and said very 
slow and earnest: 

“You did not really order him -there, 
and I'm not going to order you to go 
either, but you blinkin’ swab I’m going to 
tell you that I think the bowsprit needs 
slushin’ directly he gets done scraping it, 
and I think you ought to do it. Now, let’s 
see if you’re dirty rotter enough to send 
another man where you’re afraid to go 
yourself.’ He looked at the mate as if he 
would like to kick him, and went back 
downstairs. 

“T could see the fellow who was keeping 
the ship going straight with a little wheel 
at the back was grinning like a quill-pig, 
but there was nobody around only just us 
two, so he had his joke all to himself, what- 
ever it was. I finished my work and came 
back on the floor of the ship, and then 
along comes the mate with a bucket of skid 
grease. I could see that he hated to go, 
but he hated more to nave the captain say 
things to him, so he grits his teeth and 
makes a stab at it. He crawled out mighty 
careful, but just as he got nicely settled 
he drops his bucket, makes a wild grab 
for it, and the next thing I saw of him he 
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‘Holderness School 


_ FOR BOYS PLYMOUTH, N.H. 1 


Five buildings. Twenty acres. Pre- 
gares for Colleges and Technical 
Schools. Ranks with the highest grade 
schools in New England, yet the tuition 
is moderate. Individual influences and 
instruction. Modern gymnasium. Athe- 
letic field, running track. Skating. Ine 
vigorating winter sports. 40th year. 
Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H. D., Rector 
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Randolph-Macon Academy 


Box 429, Front Royal, Va. ; i 





A School for Boys with Military Training 


A branch of the Randolph-Macon System, Liberal gifts 
make unusual advantages possible. Equipment cost 
$100,000. Prepares for College or Scientific Schools. 
Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor sposts. 28th 
session opens September 16th, 1919. For catalog address 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal 














. training again open to civil- 

| e ctr ic a | ians. Over 3000 men trained 

for electrical industries in ex- 

perience of more than a quarter ofa century. For men 

of character, ambition and limited time. Condensed 
course in Electrical 

enables grad- 


7 — 
Engineering sie". 
Positions and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Elec- 
tricity. Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Me- 
chanical Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install 
wiring and test electrical machinery. Course with diploma 


ere In One Year 


Thoroughly equipped fireproof dormito- 
ries, dining hall, laboratories, shops. 
Free catalog. 27th year opens Oct. 1,1919 


BLI 
ase TAKOMA AVE, WAcRInGT SM Se 


/StAMi MER 





Send 10 cents coin or stamps for70- book on Stam. 


mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 
cured myseif after stammerin: 


Benjamin N. Bogue, 


g for 20 years. 


104 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 








ETHAN ALLEN TRAINING SCHOOL 
Combines an ideal Summer Vacation on an 
island in Lake Champlain—fishing, boat- 
ing, canoeing, hiking, games, sports and 
amusements, with Military and Naval 
lraining of the snappiest sort. Oppor- 
tunity for tutoring and ‘‘ Make up Work” 
by masters who really know how. July ist 
to Sept. Ist. Senior and Junior Divisions— 
ages 14 to 21. Write for catalog number 45. 
Executfve and Recruiting Office, 7 E. 42nd §t.. New York 


WENTWORTH— 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Lexington, Mo. 


Oldest Military School 
West of the Mississippi River and 
Largest in Missouri River Valley. 
A preparatory school which develops real 
manhood. Wentworth boys work with their 
muscles as well as their minds and learn the 
how as well asthe why. Our graduates 
are equipped with alert, quick-thinking, co- 
ordinated minds; active bodies; and aknow- 
ledge of how to take care of themselves, 
which fits them for college or forlite. Teach- 
ers are boys’ companions in school work, 
sportand social activities. An ‘‘ Honor 
School.” Member of North Central Asso- 
Ciation of schools and colleges. Located on 
Santa Fe trail, 43 miles from Kansas City. 
Seniorand Junior R.O.T.C. Separate “small- 
er boys’ department. For catalog address, 
COL, S. SELLERS, Supt. 
1850 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 
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Attention!! 


Vacation Money or Cash for Camp 


Boy Scouts! 


We offer this wonderful opportunity for you to obtain sufficient 


funds for a real good healthful vacation. 


First we will tell you what one boy did on the 7 in 1 War Fund 


Drive. 


You will remember how you pledged through your school to 


earn your contribution? Well, this boy made as high as $4.00 in 
one afternoon after school! How? By selling 
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BEST SILVER POLISH IN THE WORLD 
AT 35c PER BOTTLE 


(Size as shown) 
Every good housekeeper wants a bottle of good silver polish 


and everybody wants to help the boy scouts. 


10c Profit on Each Bottle for You 


Tell the ladies that you are 
working fer your’ vacation 
money and that this polish is 
sold by all Park & Tilford 
and Acker, Merrill & Condit 
stores, and the leading de- 
partment and jewelry stores 
in and around New York and 
elsewhere at the same price 
you charge—35c. Have your 
mother buy a bottle and try 
it on her silver. She will tell 
you that it is the very best 
silver polish she has ever 
used, Mother can always get 
it through the dealer in the 
future. 

HOW TO OBTAIN THE POLISH—We have gone to considerable expense to 
appoint agents in and around New York City who will sell our polish to boy 
scouts or boys recommended by boy scouts at 25c. per bottle or $3.00 per 
dozen, They have a stock on hand and will be glad to look after your needs. 
If you will put in hard work, you can sell at least 3 or 4 dozen on which your 
profit will be BETWEEN $4.00 and $5.00!! This work can be done after 
school hours. 

Boys sending orders from any part of the United States must send an order 
for at least one dozen at $3.00 per dozen, accompanied by money order for the 
full amount DIRECT TO US ONLY, Silver Glow Mfg. Co., Inc., 451 West 19th 
St., New York, to be shipped at once by express prepaid, 

Do not be afraid to do it. BE A MERCHANT! MANY A BIG BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE HAS BEEN STARTED JUST THIS WAY. 

Talk to your fellow scouts and get them all working. 





LIST OF AGENTS CARRYING STOCKS 


ORANGE, N. J. 
JoHN N. LINDSLEy, INC. 
Streets. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
571 Broad St. 


AARON Warp & Sons { 951 Broad St. 


YONKERS, N. Y. 
ALsert L, TitLer, 189 Warburton Ave. 
A. S. Rapciirr & Son, 260 Riverdale Ave. 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
Wuitp PLAINS PRODUCE 
Main St. 


, Main and Cone 


MARKET, 151 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
GEO. FERGUSON, 282 Main St. 

NEW YORK CITY -_ 
J. Buscn, 588 Broadway, near Prince St. 
A. H. Cuincuy, 208 East 22nd Street. 
WM. RINCKHorf, 1178 Park Avenue. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y¥. 

1018 Flatbush Ave. 
H. C. Bomack co.{ 1291 Broadway 

100 Seventh Ave. 
CHAS, EDEBOHLS, 693 Nostrand Ave. 
C. A, METTLER’s Sons, 107 Montague St. 
Wma. A. KLEringe, 300 Flatbush Ave. 
RUHMSHOTTEL Bros., 828 Flatbush Ave. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

H. FARDELMANN’s Sons, 664 Bergen Ave. 








487 Orange St. 

ELMHURST, L. I. 

Hl. S. JOHNSON Drva Co., Broadway. 
MASPETH, L. I. 

H. S. JoHNSON DrvuG Co., Grand Street. 
CORONA, L. I. 

H. S. JOHNSON Drvue Co., Kingsland Ave. 
JAMAICA, L. I. 

Hl. C. BonacKk Co., 399 Fulton St. 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 

Aaron Warp & Sons, 380 Main St. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

AARON Warp & Sons. 
FAR ROCKAWAY, L. I. 

H. C. Bownack Co., 258 Central Aye. 
WOODMERE, L. I. 

Hi. C. Bowack Co. 


451 WEST 19TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


| SILVER GLOW MFG. CO., Inc. 














BOYS’ LIFE 


was trying to put both arms around the 
Irishman’s Sea. He hit the water just a 
few feet behind the bucket. 

“TIT walked back to the fellow at the 
wheel and asks kind of careless-like: 

“* Ain’t you going to stop for the mate?’ 

“* Why should I?’ hé asks, not getting 
me the first time. 

“* She bucked him off,’ I tells him. 

“* Wot do you mean?’ he says, looking 
at me as if he thought I was trying to start 
something. 

“*He’s been set afoot, you mulehead. 
He fell off the ship; can’t you understand 
English?’ 


| “He takes a look behind at where the 


mate is trying to swim fast enough to catch 
up again, and howls: 

“* Man overboard !’ 

“* Wrong both times, old trapper,’ I 
tells him. ‘ He ain’t a man, he’s the mate, 


| and about that board stuff there isn’t a 


darn under him 
water.’ 

“He paid no attention to me, but was 
busy turning the boat around, while all the 
rest of the bunch were chasing around like 
a bunch of steers milling before a thunder- 
storm, pulling ropes and getting the sails 
so they would make us go the other way. 
When we got near him, I grabbed up a 


thing for miles only 


| small rope they called a heaving-line and 


rove a long loop in it. When we got close 
enough I yelled to them to stop the ship, 
but they paid no attention to that, just let 
her come, so I swung my loop and took a 
chance. I got him first throw; and if he 
had not been holding up his arm so that 
it got in with his neck, I would have 
lynched him sure, for I pretty near jerked 
him out of the water when she took up the 
slack. 

““Say, I was the big medicine on that 
ship for the rest of the trip. They even 
treated Harry white because he was a 
friend of mine. 

“We got into Liverpool just the day be- 
fore my old ship was ready to back track 
for Montreal, so everything was lovely ; but 
when I came to leave the captain offered 
me a job as mate. He said all I would 
have to do at first was to herd the hands, 
and that I would pick up the rest directly. 
When I came to think of it, I could not 
remember the mate ever picking up any 
rest the whole trip from London, so I 
passed up the hand. I said good-by to 
him, and this time he knew what I meant 
when I offered to shake. 

“When Harry and I got back to Cal- 
gary 

“Harry?” cried the boys in astonish- 
ment. “Did you bring Harry back with 
you?” 

“Sure did. He got a job out there right 
away with a friend of mine, and now he 
has a darn good ranch of his own up near 
Red Deer. Harry was like me. He might 
have been a first mate, but the language 
was too much for him; that is, the lan- 
guage that the rest of the bunch used 
when speaking to the ship’s boy.” 

“But, Bill, you never told us how you 
came to get that anchor on your arm,” pro 
tested Blackie when the story was told and 
the teller had risen to depart. 

“Darn your hide, Blackie,” he laughed, 
“you never let anything get past you, 
you? Well, it sounds kind of foolish, but, 
as I can see you will never rest till you 
hear about it, I won’t keep you guessing 
any longer. You see, Harry got a sort 
silly streak about what he thought I had 
done for him in getting his ticket and 
bringing him across, and he was just hog 
wild to do something in return, so I let him 
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put that anchor on for me when we wert 
coming home.” 
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catch mer camp. Nothing else has the delicious flavor possessed by this 
combination of crisp, fresh popcorn, coated with molasses candy, 
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n’t a Checkers is a valuable item in the Commissary’s list of rations. It satisfies 
only the natural craving for sweets which comes with active outdoor life, and 
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One story all the 
soldiers tell 


NY one of the three million and 
more men who were in the Service 

will tell you how the Government insists 
on personal cleanliness ——the bath, the 
shave, the tooth-brushing. This cleanli- 
ness meant much for the health of “our 
boys”——and you know how important 
health was to their splendid efficiency. 


You want health, too, but you cannot have it Service Surgeon 
fully without bodily cleanliness—in which 
care of the teeth plays a large part. Ribbon 
Dental Cream gives you not only a delicious 
flavor but also the safety and the thorough- 
ness that your dentifrice should have. That 
is why mothers and fathers use Colgate’s— 
it is also the reason why more dentists rec- 
ommend Colgate’s than any other dentifrice. 


Hygienic Laboratory 


Use it twice a day for 


Good Teeth—Good Health 


COLGATE & CO., New York 
Medical Corps Established 1806 

















It you want to know what good teeth 
really stand for, try to get into t e Marine Rinsine Chane 
Corps without a dental examination. 
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THE WILLIAMS PPINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 








